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the Government with information on 
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by the Secretary of State and other 
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U. S. Offers Food for Distribution in Soviet Zone of Germany 


Following are texts of a statement issued by the 
President on July 10, an exchange of letters with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and a note sent by the US. 
Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Government on 
July 10: 


White House press release dated July 10 


Statement by the President 


Chancellor Adenauer has addressed to me a 
letter asking that the U.S. Government participate 
in aiding the people of Eastern Germany whose 
food supply has been steadily deteriorating. 

I have been distressed to learn of the plight of 
the people of Eastern Germany. I have, therefore, 
replied to Chancellor Adenauer informing him 
that this Government would join him in making 
food available to the people of Eastern Germany. 
Simultaneously, I have instructed the American 
Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow to make an offer 
of food to be distributed in Eastern Germany. 
I have directed the Secretary of State and the 
Mutual Security Administrator to take steps to 
see that this food is made available in Germany 
without delay. I have indicated to the Soviet 
Government my confidence that practical ways for 
immediate distribution can be developed so that 
the food shortages afflicting the East German pop- 
ulation may be alleviated quickly. 

I invite the other nations of the free world to 
join us in this action of aiding the people of 
Eastern Germany in this emergency. 


Exchange of Letters With West German Chancellor 
Chancellor Adenauer to the President, July 4 


My pear Mr. Prestpent: 

During recent months, I have discussed with Dr. 
Conant, the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, on repeated occasions the position of the 
population in the Soviet-occupied zone. The Fed- 
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eral Government watches with serious apprehen- 
sion the steadily increasing political pressure to 
which the Germans living there are subjected. 
Apart from that, the steadily deteriorating food 
supply in the Soviet-occupied zone fills the Fed- 
eral Government with growing anxiety. It is true 
that the events of 17 June 1953 have prompted the 
rulers of the Soviet Zone to announce, in this par- 
ticular field, certain relaxations, but according to 
information received by us, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the Communist rulers are actually 
willing, or able, to fulfill these promises. There- 
fore, the food supply of the Soviet Zone must 
continue to be regarded as definitely endangered. 

As it is, the Federal Government is, unfortu- 
nately, unable to remove the political pressure 
weighing upon the people in the Soviet Zone. 
However, it feels itself under an obligation to do 
everything in its power to at least protect the pop- 
ulation from hunger as far as this will be possible. 

The Bundestag, too, dealt with this question, 
during the last few days and requested the Federal 
Government on 1 July by a resolution to take all 
possible measures to ensure as speedily as possible 
an adequate supply of food for the distressed 
Soviet Zone and East Berlin. 

The Federal Government, therefore, intends to 
make available funds on a large scale for food sup- 
plies to be sent to the Soviet-occupied zone. The 
churches and charitable organizations will be en- 
trusted with the implementation of this action so 
as to ensure that these food supplies are used for 
the intended purpose. 

I should much appreciate it if the United States 
Government, too, were prepared to participate in 
this aid action which is in the interest of the entire 
Western world. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADEN AUER 


The President to Chancellor Adenauer, July 10 


My pear Mr. CHANCELLOR: 

The receipt of your letter of July 4, 1953, in 
which you outlined the serious situation existing 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany concerning the 
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Soviet Reply to U.S. Offer of Food 


Following is an unofficial translation of a note 
sent on July 11 to Elim O'Shaughnessy, U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires at Moscow, by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov: 


DEAR Mr. CHARGE pD’AFFAIRES : 

In your letter of July 10, it is said that the Presi- 
dent of the U.S.A. is allegedly concerned over the 
food situation in the eastern part of Germany and 
that the Government of the U.S.A. has assigned $15 
million for sending and distributing certain food 
products among the population of this part of 
Germany. 

In connection with this, I consider it necessary 
to call the attention of the Government of the 
U.S.A. to the following: 


From your communication, it is clear that the 
Government of the U.S.A. has been incorrectly in- 
formed regarding the situation in the eastern part 
of Germany. In this it is impossible to see anything 
unexpected inasmuch as you state that information 
regarding Eastern Germany has been received from 
such sources as the American High Commissioner 
in Germany and Bonn Chancellor Adenauer, who 
bear the chief responsibility for the infractions of 
the social order in the eastern part of Berlin which 
you mention. If on June 17 there had not been 
organized on their part the dispatch from the Amer- 
ican sector of Berlin of whole groups of hirelings 
and criminal elements for setting fire to food and 
other stores, for attacking officials, state institutions 
of the German Democratic Republic, etc., then in 
general there would have taken place no infractions 
of order in Berlin. 

From your letter it is also evident that the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.A. took the decision to send $15 
million worth of food products even without having 
asked the opinion of the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic in this connection. Such man- 
ners at the present time would insult even the 
population of a colony, to say nothing of the German 
people and its legal democratic government. 

From all this it follows that in the given case, 
the U.S.A. Government has not shown any sort of 
solicitude as to the food supply of the German peo- 
ple, but has decided to resort to a propaganda ma- 
neuver having nothing in common with concern for 
the real interests of the German population. 

By the present letter, I request you to transmit 
to the Government of the U.S.A. that on the strength 
of stable, friendly relations established between the 
Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic, 
the Soviet Government has even earlier given food 
assistance to the German population. The Soviet 
Government is also ready in the future, when there 
shall be need of it, to grant the population of the 
German Democratic Republic all necessary food and 
other assistance in correspondence with the existing 
agreement between the Governments of the U.S.S.R. 
and the G.D.R.’ Mol . 









































*In a statement on July 11, White House Press Secre- 
tary James C. Hagerty said: “The President’s offer of 
food for the people of East Germany still stands regardless 
of any Soviet rejection of that offer or any Soviet allega- 
tion that the people do not need food.” 

The Department of State said on July 11 (press release 
376) that the Soviet rejection of the U.S. offer of food was 
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supply of food for the population, has confirmed 
reports which I have received from High Com- 
missioner Conant and which have been of consid- 
erable concern to me over the past few weeks, 

I am, therefore, anxious to respond aflirm- 
atively to your appeal that this Government join 
you in aiding the people of East Germany in this 
hour when many of those demonstrating are de- 
manding more food. 

I have, therefore, today instructed the American 
Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow to offer the Soviet 
Government shipments of food for distribution to 
the population of East Germany. I have sug- 
gested that arrangements for the distribution be 
made between the staffs of the United States and 
Soviet High Commissioners in Germany and that 
consideration be given to distribution through 
German religious institutions. 

I sincerely hope that this effort on our part to 
relieve the plight of the people in East Germany 
will be welcomed by the Soviet Government. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dwient D. E1seNHOWER 


U.S. Note to the U.S.S.R. 


I have been instructed by the President to con- 
vey to you his deep concern with the conditions 
existing in the Soviet Zone of Germany and the 
increasing hardships to which the population of 
that area is being subjected. The government 
and the people of the United States are especially 
concerned over the steadily deteriorating food 
supply for the population of that area which has 
been an important factor in recent demonstrations 
against the local authorities. 

The United States has traditionally sought to 
alleviate suffering, starvation and disease wher- 
ever it might be found. Because of its position as 
an occupying power in Germany my Government 





based on the flimsiest of reasons. Officials further made 
it clear that the contention that no food shortage exists 
in East Germany was obviously fallacious, since demon- 
strations for food in East Berlin during the last 3 weeks 
were witnessed not only by U.S. Government observers 
but by newsmen of the free world. The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s reference to the necessity of first approaching the 
government of the East German regime was held to be 
ridiculous, since the fact that the recent demonstrations 
in East Berlin and the Soviet zone were put down by 
Russian armed forces clearly demonstrates the identity 
of the real authority for that area. Additionally, they 
made it clear that the United States has never recognized 
anyone but the Soviet Union as the legal authority for 
that area, the so-called government of the Gpr having been 
constituted by decree without an expression of the popular 
will. 

Officials responsible for carrying out the President’s 
program said procurement was already under way and 
shipments to port had been arranged for 2,000 tons of 
flour, 1,000 tons of lard, 1,000 tons of beans, and 500 tons 
of dried milk. 
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has a legitimate interest in the welfare of the 
people of Germany. The urgent need for aid for 
the people in the Eastern part of Germany has 
again been brought to the attention of my Govern- 
ment by its High Commissioner in Germany and 
also by Chancellor Adenauer. 

Mindful of these needs, my Government has, 
therefore, decided to offer to the Soviet Union as 
the occupying power for distribution to the popu- 
lation of Eastern Germany shipments of food 
amounting in value to approximately $15 million 
and consisting of grain, sugar, lard, soy bean oil 
and some other commodities. 

Details as to the methods of distribution and 
places of delivery can unquestionably be worked 
out by the staffs of our respective High Commis- 
sioners in Germany, and the United States au- 
thorities there will approach the Soviet authorities 
for this purpose as soon as the Soviet Government 
has sel a decision in this matter. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and 
France have been informed of this offer. 

I trust that you will inform me of the acceptance 
of this offer by the Soviet Government as quickly 
as possible so that the food shortage afflicting the 


East German population may be alleviated 
speedily. In order that no time be lost during 


this grave emergency, the initial shipments of food 

will be transported to the zonal and sector bound- 

aries in Germany beginning immediately. 
Accept, etc. 


Request for U.S. Aid 
to Workers in East Germany 
White House press release dated July 9 


The White House on July 9 made public the 
following exchange of communications between 
the President and George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of tar, and Walter 
Reuther, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, sent while Messrs. Meany and 
Reuther were attending the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions meeting at 
Stockholm: 


Messrs. Meany and Reuther to the President 


On behalf 16 million American workers whose 
representatives are in Stockholm, Sweden, today 
attending Third World Congress International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, we call upon 
government of United States immediately to take 
initiative in aiding workers of Soviet occupied 
Germany in their struggle against Soviet totali- 
tarianism. 

Assembled delegates at Icrru World Congress 
who speak for more than 53 million workers 
throughout world have unanimously and with 
American labour’s uncompromising support voted 
to aid their fellow workers in East Germany in 
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every manner possible. We ask that our govern- 
ment press for immediate negotiations for free 
elections in a united Germany, for establishment 
of free political parties and free trade unions, and 
for the immediate liberation of German workers 
imprisoned by the Soviet occupation authorities 
for their resistance June 17. 

We further call for submission of formal com- 
plaint to United Nations against the Soviet Union’s 
violation of human rights and freedom of associa- 
tion in Soviet occupied Germany. In the history 
of mankind’s struggle for liberty, June 17 will go 
down as memorable moment during which heroic 
German workers fought not only for themselves 
but also battled for all free peoples of the world. 
Their struggle must have unyielding support of 
all who cherish freedom. We ask your immediate 
consideration of our plea. 


The President to Messrs. Meany and Reuther 


Your message on behalf of the American Trade 
Union movement sent from the Third World 
Congress of the International Co federation of 
Free Trade Unions is a splendid example of the 
contributions that free trade unionism is making 
to the cause of freedom and justice all over the 
world. The Government of the U.S. shares 
wholeheartedly with you and your associates your 
feelings about the workers of East Berlin who by 
their heroism have demonstrated that totali- 
tarianism has not extinguished the desire for 
freedom in the enslaved countries of Eastern 
Europe. I can assure you that this government 
will study carefully the proposals you have out- 
lined in your message with a view to employing 
every peaceful means to lift the burdens of 
occupation from the German people. 


$10 Million Allotted to Germany 
for National Productivity Drive 


The Mutual Security Agency (Msa) on June 
29 announced the allotment of $10 million in de- 
fense-support funds to the Federal Republic of 
Germany to make possible an intensified drive to 
increase West German industrial and agricultural 
productivity. 

Under terms of a special agreement with Msa, 
under which the new allotment was made, the 
German Government is to deposit 42 million 
Deutschemarks (equal to $10 million) in the Ger- 
man Republic-mutual security counterpart fund. 

The agreement provides that $9 million worth 
of these marks (37.8 million marks), plus an ad- 
ditional 80 million marks (equal to $19 million) 
from previous a deposits, will be used 
in the stepped-up productivity drive. The U.S. 
Government will receive 4.2 million marks (worth 
$1 million) or 10 percent of the new allotment, to 
defray Msa mission and other costs in Germany. 
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On March 2 the Msa mission to Germany and 
the German Government agreed to undertake an 
intensified productivity drive to strengthen the 
West Germaneconomy. The resulting productiv- 
ity program, which will concentrate on assisting 
consumer-goods plants of medium and small size, 
largely through loans, was completed on June 17. 

Of the 37.8 million marks, 30 million will be 
used to make such loans, 4.4 million as grants, and 
3.4 million as Germany’s contribution to the re- 
cently established European Productivity Agency 
of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

Loans will be approved to business firms, includ- 
ing food processors and distributors, that are pre- 
pared to take steps to increase their productivity 
and share the resulting experience with other com- 
panies in the same industrial field. Applicants 
will be required to demonstrate that their plans 
lead to the expectation of higher productivity. 
The maximum life of any loan will be limited to 8 


ps. After a loan application has been approved 
y the German productivity institute established 
under the agreement, the a ge will proceed to 
negotiate with private banks which will receive 
productivity fund credits through the German Re- 
construction Loan Corporation. 

Grant funds will be used only in connection 
with applications judged worthy of assistance be- 
cause of the soundness of productivity plans and 
inability to qualify for loan financing. Projects 
most likely to be approved for grants are those in 
the fields of marketing, standardization, industry- 
wide efficiency studies, technical assistance, and 
technical-information dissemination. 

Of the 80 million marks to be withdrawn from 
previous counterpart deposits and used in the pro- 
ductivity drive, 7 million (equal to $1,666,666) 
will be used to finance business enterprises of East 
German refugees and expellees, through the 
Refugee Bank. The balance of the 80 million 
marks will be used for small business loans. 


French, British, U.S. Foreign Ministers Begin Washington Conference 


ARRIVAL OF FRENCH AND BRITISH 
DELEGATIONS 


Following are the texts of statements of welcome 
made by Secretary Dulles to French Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault and Lord Salisbury, the 
British Acting Foreign Minister, together with 
their replies, on the occasion of the arrival of the 
British and French delegations at Washington on 
July 9 for the Foreign Ministers’ meeting :? 


Secretary Dulles 


Mr. Bidault, it is a very great pleasure, indeed, 
to welcome you as the Foreign Minister of France 
at this meeting which we will have with yourself, 
the Acting Foreign Minister of Great Britain, and 
myself. 

These are going to be informal talks, not of a 
rigid nature, but I am sure we will have an ex- 
change of views which will be very profitable and 


*Press release 362 dated July 9 contains the exchange 
of remarks between Secretary Dulles and Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault; press release 360 dated July 9 contains the 
Secretary’s exchange of remarks with Lord Salisbury. 
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which will seal again the unity and fraternity 
of our two countries. You are a veteran in the 
service of foreign affairs. I remember that you 
were the Foreign Minister in 1945 when we worked 
together in London at the first meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. We need the type 
of wisdom and experience which you can bring to 
our deliberations. 

I have already complimented you on the fact 
that you brought Madame Bidault, something 
which Lord Salisbury failed to do with respect 
to his wife, so you have already scored something 
at the first meeting of the Three Ministers. 

It is a great pleasure to have you here. 


Foreign Minister Bidault 


[Translation] 


At the moment I arrive in America, I am very 
happy to have the opportunity to talk with my 
colleagues of the United States and the United 
Kingdom concerning the main developments in 
the international situation since our last meeting. 

We should have met with President Eisenhower 
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and the Prime Minister of Great Britain. We 
regret the reasons why we could not have this pro- 
jected meeting. I would like to tell you how much 
all the French warmly wish the quick recovery 
of the famous statesman, and they will never for- 
get that in the darkest hours he maintained with 
us his full confidence in the mission which Provi- 
dence assigned to the French nation in the making 
of the future world. 

I am glad, at the same time, to pay to President 
Eisenhower, whom we will feel with us during 
our meetings, the tribute of the gratitude which 
my country will always have for one of the greater 
among its liberators. 

Mr. Foster Dulles, Lord Salisbury, and myself 
are going to survey the problems which deserve 
in the most acute manner the attention of all those 
who are concerned with the future of the world, 
with freedom, and with peace. From the shores 
of Europe to those of Asia we are going to con- 
sider together, and I am convinced that we will be 
able to choose jointly the most appropriate meth- 
ods in order to face different possibilities or cases 
which might arise and to define the possible initi- 
atives. You know that the French Government, 
as regards Indochina, has precisely taken decis- 
ions of a very wide scope of which we await the 
result with confidence and which outline very 
clearly the true nature of the fight which France, 
together with the Associated States, wages against 
the Communist aggression. 

We will carry on with this task with a renewed 
strength and with the increased help of those who 
are determined with us to contain the blind drive 
of a materialism which ignores and despises the 
dignity of man. 

(In English) : About Europe now, I would say 
that the events that happened during the last weeks 
can but give us a stronger feeling of the responsi- 
bilities we must shoulder. It is our duty to think 
of the oppressed people in that spirit of peace 
from which we shall never depart. One of our 
poets said that every day’s life is “a work of faith 
that needs much love.” The same thought applies 
to international life. In order to consolidate 
peace, to lead the world toward a better future, 
we must keep our faith, we must be patient, re- 
sourceful, and determined. In such a spirit, with 
my colleagues of the United States of America and 
of the United Kingdom, I shall endeavor to con- 
tribute in the name of France to the making of a 
world where the real values of life will at last find 
their place—the first place. 


Secretary Dulles 


Lord Salisbury, we are very happy, indeed, to 
welcome you and your associates here for a meet- 
ing of the three Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, of France, and of the United States. 
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We were very disappointed when the Bermuda 
Conference was called off, and, particularly, we 
were disappointed and grieved that the cause of 
that postponement was the illness of your Prime 
Minister whom we so greatly admire and respect 
in this country. The only compensation for that 
disappointment is that it has brought you here to 
Washington. 

You and your associates are old friends of mine, 
I am happy to be able to say. We have known 
each other, you and I, I think for at least 10 years, 
and I remember our working together on many 
occasions, particularly the San Francisco Con- 
ference of 1945. I think we will resume here, 
you and I and our French colleague, the kind of 
informal conversations which are the best way in 
which our countries and all of our friends get 
along. 

You will read here probably, as we read in your 
papers, of some differences between us. To me, 
the significant thing is that between our countries 
a difference is news. Now, in the Soviet Union 
any agreement is news, and I hope the time will 
never come, and I am sure it will never come, when 
agreement between our countries is news. It’s 
much happier the way itis now. And what little 
differences there are I hope we shall iron out at 
this meeting and that it will promote the con- 
tinuing good will and cooperation of our countries, 
which is so essential to world peace, security, and 
justice. 

Thank you very much, and I am glad you are 
here. 


Lord Salisbury 


Mr. Secretary, may I thank you, very warmly, 
for the words that you have just said. You say 
that you are disappointed that the Bermuda Con- 
ference had to be postponed. Well, we are ex- 
tremely disappointed too. But, of course, I hope 
and think that it is only a postponement and that 
some later opportunity may occur in which such 
talks can be renewed. 

In the meantime, I have come here to have what 
I may call an intermediate conference. There are 
a number of new events in the world which we 
ought, I think, to review together, and there are 
policies which we agree about and which we wish 
to reaffirm, and perhaps there are a few differences 
which we may wish to iron out. All these things 
can be done, as you say, informally and as friends; 
and, indeed, I think that I may say, between you 
and me as old friends. 

I am looking greatly forward to my being in 
Washington. I am looking forward to the con- 
versations which we shall have over the many 
problems that face us, and I am, above all, glad, 
if I may say so, to be back in the United States. 

Thank you very much. 
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OPENING SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Following are texts of statements made by Sec- 
retary Dulles, Lord Salisbury, and Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault at the opening session of their 
conference on July 10: 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 365 dated July 10 


I am confident that the conference now begin- 
ning will be worthwhile. France, Great Britain, 
and the United States have many interests and 
responsibilities in common. We meet at the time 
of great opportunity. In East Berlin, East Ger- 
many, and other satellite areas the people are 
moved by a new hope. Freedom is again in the 
air. Free elections is the slogan which now cap- 
tures the imagination of the captive peoples. 

Within Russia itself, Beriya, the leader and 
symbol of the police state, is himself put under 
arrest. A new convulsion is underway. The old 
system may remain and may continue to threaten, 
but inherent weakness is disclosed. 

Totalitarian states always seem hard and united 
when they are looked upon from without. But 
their very rigidity is a basic defect. 

The free societies seem by their differences to 
be weak and divided. But these differences, char- 
acteristic of a free society, are actually what gives 
strength and durability. 

We three meet here not to deal with the affairs 
of any other free country, for we do not dispose of 
the interests of others in their absence or behind 
their backs. We do meet to coordinate our own 
views with reference to such great matters as the 
significance of the dramatic developments now 
occurring within the Soviet Union. Also, the 
three of us have special responsibilities in relation 
to Germany. That in turn involves looking for- 
ward to realizing European unity, and particu- 
larly the European sew om Community. Indo- 
china presents a challenge. 

These and the other matters we shall discuss are 
to us not merely problems, but opportunities. We 
must be alert to create, to find, and seize every 
opportunity to enhance the prospects of peace, 
justice, and well-being in the world. I believe the 
exchange of views which we now begin will be 
productive of good results. 


Remarks by Lord Salisbury 
Press release 368 dated July 10 


I am very happy to take part with Mr. Dulles 
and M. Bidault in this meeting here in Washing- 
ton. I believe it to be of the first importance that 
it should be held, and it should, with that good 
will which I am sure will be present, produce 
fruitful results. 
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I described it yesterday as “intermediate.” It 
might also, I hope, be described as one of those 
periodic exchanges of view which should in any 
case take place between faithful allies. 

We live nowadays in a world where the interna- 
tional situation is constantly changing and evolvy- 
ing. We had an example of this only today in the 
news from Russia. It seems to me essential, 
therefore, that we should meet from time to time 
to assess the latest developments, to review our 
policy, and to reaffirm our unity. That, as I see 
it, is the purpose of this meeting at Washington. 

I should like to thank the U.S. Government, 
who are our hosts on this occasion, for inviting us 
here, and to say how greatly I look forward to 
working with Mr. Dulles and with M. Bidault 
toward a solution of our joint problems. 


Statement by Foreign Minister Bidault 
Press release 366 dated July 10 


Our present meeting in Washington marks one 
of the most significant moments since the end of 
World War II. The complex evolution toward a 
truce in Korea, the French initiatives concerning 
the Associated States and the war in Indochina, 
the events in Eastern Europe, the dramatic news 
from Moscow, all these facts are as many im- 
portant elements in an international situation 
which is everywhere in motion. 

In the coming weeks and months we will know 
what: hopes together with what dangers this evo- 
lution may bring about. 

Facing this situation, those who are responsible 
for the future of the free world must avoid two 
things: Passivity and differences of opinion be- 
tween themselves. That is why we are gathered 
in Washington with the determination to favor 
the hopes and to avert the dangers. 


Mr. Robertson Concludes Talks 
With Syngman Rhee 


Press release 369 dated July 11 


Following is the text of a joint statement by 
President Syngman Rhee and Walter S. Robert- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State and special rep- 
resentative of President Eisenhower, following 
the conclusion of their talks at Seoul, Korea: 


During the past 2 weeks we have had many 
frank and cordial exchanges of views which have 
emphasized the deep friendship existing between 
the Republic of Korea and the United States and 
have gone far toward achieving mutual under- 
standing of the troubled questions which have 
arisen in connection with arrangements for an 
armistice, the exchange of prisoners, and the forth- 
coming political conference. 
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These discussions have cemented our determi- 
nation to continue and extend in the postarmistice 
yeriod the close collaboration for our common ob- 
jectives, marking our relations since the Com- 
munist aggression commenced 3 years ago. 

In respect to the prisoners of war, we have re- 
affirmed our determination that no prisoners shall 
be subject to coercion and that, at the end of the 
specified period, all prisoners desiring to avoid 
returning to Communist jurisdiction shall be set 
free in South Korea, or, in the case of the non- 
Communist Chinese, to proceed to a destination 
chosen by them. 

Our two Governments are in agreement in re- 
spect to entering into a mutual-defense pact, nego- 
tiations for which are under way. 

We have likewise discussed collaboration along 
political, economic, and defense lines, and our con- 
versations have disclosed a wide area of agreement 
concerning these matters. 

In particular, we wish to emphasize our deter- 
mination to work together for the realization 
within the shortest practical time of our common 
objective; namely, a free, independent, and uni- 
fied Korea. 

We are confident that the spirit of accord in 
which our talks have progressed, and the large 
areas of agreement which have resulted, will be 
followed by continuing mutual consideration and 
by the spirit of mutual accommodation which will 
lead most certainly to our broad objective of a 
secure and lasting peace in the Far East. 


Communist Commanders Agree 
To Continue Armistice Talks 


The United Nations Command on July 8 re- 
leased the following letter to Gen. Mark W. Clark 
from the Communist commanders dated July 7: 


In your letter of reply dated June 29, 1953,' you 
admit that the incident of coercing the captured 
personnel of the Korean People’s Army into leav- 
ing the prisoner-of-war camps and of forcible re- 
tention of them by the Syngman Rhee clique is 
a serious and unfortunate incident. It is right that 
you do so. However, your explanation and han- 
dling of this incident are not satisfactory. 

Every obvious fact proves that the United Na- 
tions Command cannot completely evade the re- 
sponsibility for this incident. Your side was 
aware of the premeditated scheme of the South 
Korean Government and Army for this incident, 
of which there had been indications long ago, but 
your side did not take any preventive measures. 

Following the occurrence of the incident, your 
side not only failed to apply any effective sanc- 
tions against the acts of coercing the prisoners of 
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war into leaving prisoner-of-war camps in viola- 
tion of the prisoner-of-war agreement on the part 
of the South Korean security units who were 
under the control of the United Nations Command, 
but even after our side, by our letter of June 19,? 
called for the full attention of your side, you 
still allowed the South Korean security units to 
continue to coerce the prisoners of war into leav- 
ing the camps so that the total of prisoners of war 
retained forcibly by the Syngman Rhee clique has 
amounted to more than 27,000, in which are in- 
cluded more than fifty captured personnel of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. 

Both General Harrison, senior delegate of your 
side, in his letter on June 18, and in your letter 
of reply of June 29, indicate that efforts are being 
made to recover the “escaped” prisoners of war; 
however, you assert at the same time that it is 
impossible to recover all those prisoners of war. 
In actuality, your military police are instructed 
not to interfere with any prisoners of war who 
“escape,” but to allow them to be forced to report 
to the military training centers run by Syngman 
Rhee. 

The attitude taken by the United Nations Com- 
mand during this period has connived, at least in 
fact, at the Syngman Rhee clique in carrying out 
ei he its activities of violating the pris- 
oner-of-war agreement and obstructing the real- 
ization of an armistice. 

Your side also attempts to compare the humani- 
tarian action of our side of releasing prisoners of 
war in the battlefield prior to the armistice negoti- 
ations with the disruptive action taken by the 
South Korean security units of coercing prisoners 
into leaving the camps after the signing of the 
prisoner-of-war agreement. This is totally im- 
os age Your side bears at all times the responsi- 
vility for recovering all the “escaped” prisoners 
of war. 

It must be warned that the Syngman Rhee clique 
now is still clamoring for the continued “release,” 
that is forcible retention, of the more than 8,500 
remaining captured personnel of the Korean’s 
People’s Army not to be directly repatriated, and 
is attempting, in league with the special agents of 
Chiang Kai-shek, to coerce the captured personnel 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers into leaving 
the prisoner-of-war camps, in an attempt to violate 
thoroughly the prisoner-of-war agreement which 
is already signed by both sides. 

We hold that, regarding this, your side must 
shoulder the absolute responsibility for insuring 
that no such incidents will occur again. 

In your letter, you give assurance that the 
United Nations Command will, to the limit of its 
ability, establish military safeguards, where neces- 
sary, to insure that the armistice terms are ob- 
served. We consider that this is necessary. How- 
ever, your side indicates that it is not yet definitely 
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sure of a guarantee that the South Korean Govern- 
ment and Army will abide by the armistice agree- 
ment reached by the delegations of both sides. 
Moreover, the Syngman Rhee clique has been and 
still is clamoring for unification of Korea by force; 
this is sufficient in itself to prove from which side 
the aggression was launched three years ago. 

Now, should the United Nations Command con- 
tinue to connive at the Syngman Rhee clique and 
permit it to lay out various premeditated schemes 
for undermining the possibilities of a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, armed aggres- 
sion against the Korean Democratic People’s 
Republic might break out again at any time, even 
if the Korean armistice agreement were signed. 

Therefore, our side holds that your side must 
take effective steps regarding the observance of 
the South Korean Government and Army of the 
armistice agreement and all other related agree- 
ments; it is only thus that the Korean armistice 
can be safeguarded against disruption. 

To sum up, although our side is not entirely 
satisfied with the reply of your side, yet in view 
of the indication of the desire of your side to strive 
for an early armistice and in view of the assur- 
ances given by your side, our side agrees that the 
delegations of both sides meet at an appointed time 
to discuss the question of implementation of the 
armistice agreement and the various preparations 
prior to the signing of the armistice agreement. 

The date for the meeting will be discussed and 
decided by the senior delegates of both sides 
through the liaison officers. 


Kim I Suna, 
Marshal, Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army. 
Pene Ten-nvatl, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. 


Vice President Nixon To Visit 
Far East and South Asia 


White House press release dated July 7 


At the request of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, the Vice President will visit the 
Far East and South Asia next fall, probably dur- 
ing the months of October and November. The 
Vice President will be accompanied by Mrs. Nixon 
and by representatives of the Department of State. 
The definite time of departure and the precise 
itinerary will be announced later. 

The purpose of the visit will be for the Vice 
President and his party to become acquainted with 
the leaders of the countries visited, to hear their 
views, to gain firsthand impressions, to convey the 
sincere greetings of the people of the United States 
to the peoples of the areas visited, and to carry the 
personal greetings of the President. 
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U.S. Position on Iranian Oil Dispute 


White House press release dated July 9 


Following are the texts of communications ex- 
changed between the President and Prime Minister 
Mossadegh of Iran: 


The President to the Prime Minister 
JUNE 29, 1958 


Dear Mr. Prime MINIstTer: 

I have received your letter of May 28 in which 
you described the present difficult situation in Iran 
and expressed the hope that the United States 
might be able to assist Iran in overcoming some 
of its difficulties. In writing my reply which has 
been delayed until I could have an opportunity to 
consult with Mr. Dulles and Ambassador Hender- 
son, I am motivated by the same spirit of friendly 
frankness as that which I find reflected in your 
letter. 

The Government and people of the United States 
historically have cherished and still have deep feel- 
ings of friendliness for Iran and the Iranian 
people. They sincerely hope that Iran will be able 
to maintain its independence and that the Iranian 
people will be successful in realizing their national 
aspirations and in developing a contented and free 
nation which will contribute to world prosperity 
and peace. 

It was primarily because of that hope that the 
United States Government during the last two 
years has made earnest efforts to assist in eliminat- 
ing certain differences between Iran and the United 
Kingdom which have arisen as a result of the na- 
tionalization of the Iranian oil industry. It has 
been the belief of the United States that the reach- 
ing of an agreement in the matter of compensation 
would strengthen confidence throughout the world 
in the determination of Iran fully to adhere to 
the principles which render possible a harmonious 
community of free nations; that it would contrib- 
ute to the strengthening of the international credit 
standing of Iran; and that it would lead to the 
solution of some of the financial and economic 
problems at present facing Iran. 

The failure of Iran and of the United Kingdom 
to reach an agreement with regard to compensa- 
tion has handicapped the Government of the 
United States in its efforts to help Iran. There is 
a strong feeling in the United States, even among 
American citizens most sympathetic to Iran and 
friendly to the Iranian people, that it would not 
be fair to the American taxpayers for the United 
States Government to extend any considerable 
amount of economic aid to Iran so long as Iran 
could have access to funds derived from the sale 
of its oil and oil products if a reasonable agreement 
were reached with regard to compensation whereby 
the large-scale marketing of Iranian oil would be 
resumed. Similarly, many American citizens 
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would be deeply opposed to the purchase by the 
United States Gentiunbens of Iranian oil in the 
absence of an oil settlement. 

There is also considerable sentiment in the 
United States to the effect that a settlement based 
on the payment of compensation merely for losses 
of the physical assets of a firm which has been 
nationalized would not be what might be called a 
reasonable settlement and that an agreement to 
such a settlement might tend to weaken mutual 
trust between free nations engaged in friendly eco- 
nomic intercourse. Furthermore, many of my 
countrymen who have kept themselves informed 
regarding developments in this unfortunate dis- 
pute believe that, in view of the emotions which 
have been aroused both in Iran and the United 
Kingdom, efforts to determine by direct negotia- 
tion the amount of compensation due are more 
likely to increase friction than to promote under- 
standing. They continue to adhere to the opinion 
that the most practicable and the fairest means 
of settling the question of compensation would be 
for that question to be referred to some neutral 
international body which could consider on the 
basis of merit all claims and counter-claims. 

I fully understand that the Government of Iran 
must determine for itself which foreign and do- 
mestic policies are likely to be most advantageous 
to Iran and to the Iranian people. In what I have 
written, I am not trying to advise the Iranian 
Government on its best interests. I am merely 
trying to explain why, in the circumstances, the 
Government of the United States is not presently 
in a position to extend more aid to Iran or to 
purchase Iranian oil. 

In case Iran should so desire, the United States 
Government hopes to be able to continue to ex- 
tend technical assistance and military aid on a 
basis comparable to that given during the past 
year. 

I note the concern reflected in your letter at the 
present dangerous situation in Iran and sincerely 
hope that before it is too late, the Government of 
Iran will take such steps as are in its power to pre- 
vent a further deterioration of that situation. 

Please accept, Mr. Prime Minister, the renewed 
assurances of my highest consideration. 

Dwicnt D. EtsenHowerR 


The Prime Minister to the President 
May 28, 1953 


Dear Mr. PRresIpENT: 

In the kind reply which you sent to my message 
of last January you suggested that I might in- 
form you direct or through diplomatic channels of 
any views that may be of mutual interest. 

In that message I had briefly referred to the 
hardships and privations which the Iranian peo- 
ple had undergone during the last two years in 
their efforts to attain their aspirations and also to 
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the difficulties which the British Government has 
created for Iran in its support of the illogical 
claims of an imperialistic company. 

During the few months that have elapsed since 
the date of that message the Iranian people have 
been suffering financial hardships rok struggling 
with political intrigues carried on by the former 
Oil Company and the British Government. For 
instance, the purchasers of Iranian oil have been 
dragged from one court to another, and all means 
of propaganda and diplomacy have been employed 
in order to place illegal obstacles in the way of 
the sale of Iranian oil. Although the Italian and 
Japanese courts have declared Iranian oil to be 
free and unencumbered, the British have not as 
yet abandoned their unjust and unprincipled 
activities, 

Although it was hoped that during Your Excel- 
lency’s administration attention of a more sym- 
pathetic character would be devoted to the Iranian 
situation, unfortunately no change seems thus far 
to have taken place in the position of the Amer- 
ican Government. 

In the message which the Secretary of State 
sent me from Karachi,’ he expressed regret that 
the efforts of the United States to contribute to the 
solution of the problem of compensation had thus 
far been unsuccessful. It should be recalled that 
the Iranian Government was prepared to pay the 
value of the former Company’s properties in [ran 
in such amount as might be determined by the 
International Court of Justice. It was also pre- 
pared to accept the jurisdiction of the said court 
with regard to the amount of compensation pro- 
vided the British Government would state the 
amount of its claim in advance and that claim 
would be within the bounds of reason. Obviously 
the Iranian Government also had certain claims 
against the former Oil Company and the British 
Government which would have been presented at 
the time of the hearing of the case. 

The British Government, hoping to regain its 
old position, has in effect ignored all of these pro- 
posals. 

As a result of actions taken by the former Com- 
pany and the British Government, the Iranian 
nation is now facing great economic and political 
difficulties. There can be serious consequences, 
from an international viewpoint as well, if this 
situation is permitted to continue. If prompt and 
effective aid is not given this country now, any 
steps that might be taken tomorrow to compensate 
for the negligence of today might well be too late. 

We are of course grateful for the aid heretofore 
granted Iran by the Government of the United 
States. This aid has not, however, been sufficient 
to solve the problems of Iran and to ensure world 
peace which is the aim and ideal of the noble 
people and of the Government of the United 
States. 


*Not printed. 
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The standard of living of the Iranian people 
has been very low as a result of century-old im- 
perialistic policies, and it will be impossible to 
raise it without extensive programs of develop- 
ment and rehabilitation. Unfortunately the aid 
heretofore granted has been in principle primarily 
of a technical nature, and even in this respect the 
assistance needed has not at times been accorded. 
For example, the Export-Import Bank which was 
to have advanced Iran twenty-five million dollars 
for use in the sphere of agriculture did not do so 
because of unwarranted outside interference. 

The Iranian nation hopes that with the help and 
assistance of the American Government the ob- 
stacles placed in the way of sale of Iranian oil can 
be removed, and that if the American Government 
is not able to effect a removal of such obstacles, 
it can render effective economic assistance to en- 
able Iran to utilize her other resources. This 
country has natural resources other than oil. The 
exploitation of these resources would solve the 
present difficulties of the country. This, however, 
1s impossible without economic aid. 

In conclusion, I invite Your Excellency’s sym- 
pathetic and responsive attention to the present 
dangerous situation of Iran, and I trust that you 
will ascribe to all the points contained in this mes- 
sage the importance due them. 

Please accept, Mr. President, the assurance of 
my highest consideration. 

Dr. M. Mossaprcu 


TEXTS OF JANUARY MESSAGES RELEASED 


OnJuly 11 the White House released the follow- 
ing messages exchanged with Prime Minister 
Mossadegh in January 1953: 


General Eisenhower to Dr. Mossadegh 


January 10, 1953 
His Excellency 
Dr. Mouammap MossaprGH 
Prime Minister of Iran 
Teheran, Iran 


Please accept my thanks for your kind greetings 
and felicitations. Likewise I am happy to have 
a summary of your views on your country’s situa- 
tion and I shall study those views with care and 
with sympathetic concern. I hope you will accept 
my assurances that I have in no way compromised 
our position of impartiality in this matter and 
that no individual has attempted to prejudice me 
in the matter. This leads me to observe that I 
hope our own future relationships will be com- 
pletely free of any suspicion, but on the contrary 
will be characterized by confidence and trust in- 
spired by frankness and friendliness. I shall be 
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delighted to receive either personally and directly 
or through established diplomatic channels at any 
time a communication regarding your views on 
any subject in which we may have a common 
interest. 

With renewed thanks for the kindly courtesy of 
your message and with expression of my continued 
esteem. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EiseNHOWER 


Dr. Mossadegh to General Eisenhower 


JANUARY 9, 1953 
His Excellency 
The President Elect of the United States of 
America 
General Dwicut D. EtsENHOWER 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Mr. Presipent Execr: 

I take this opportunity to convey to you the 
cordial congratulations of the Iranian people on 
your election to the high office of President of the 
United States and to wish you every success in the 
carrying out of the important tasks which that 
office imposes. 

I dislike taking up with you the problems of my 
country even before you assume office. I do so 
partly because of their urgency and partly because 
I have reason to believe that they have already 
been presented to you by those who may not share 
my concern for the future of Iran and its people. 

It is my hope that the new administration which 
you will head will obtain at the outset a true under- 
standing of the significance of the vital struggle 
in which the Iranian people have been engaging 
and assist in removing the obstacles which are 
preventing them from realizing their aspirations 
for the attainment of [omission] life as a politi- 
cally and economically independent nation. For 
almost two years the Iranian people have suffered 
acute distress and much misery merely because a 
company inspired by covetousness and a desire 
for profit supported by the British Government 
has been endeavoring to prevent them from ob- 
taining their natural and elementary rights. 

I am happy to say that during this struggle so 
injurious to the people of Iran the American peo- 
ple on many occasions have demonstrated their 
sympathy for the Iranian nation and an under- 
standing of its problems. I personally witnessed 
many manifestations of this sympathy and under- 
standing when I was in the United States. Un- 
fortunately the government of the United States 
while on occasions displaying friendship for Iran 
has pursued what appears to the Iranian people 
to be a policy of supporting the British Govern- 
ment and the former company. In this struggle 
it has taken the side of the British Government 
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against that of Iran in international assemblies. 
It has given financial aid to the British Govern- 
ment while withholding it from Iran and it seems 
to us it has given at least some degree of support 
to the endeavors of the British to strangle Lran 
with a financial and economic blockade. 

It is not my desire that the relations between the 
United States and the United Kingdom should be 
strained because of differences with regard to Iran. 
I doubt however whether in this day and age a 
great nation which has such an exalted moral 
standing in the world can afford to support the 
internationally immoral policy of a friend and 
ally merely in order not to disturb good relations 
with that friend and ally. The Iranian people 
merely desire to lead their own lives in their own 
way. They wish to maintain friendly relations 
with all other peoples. The former company 
which for years was engaged in exploiting their 
oil resources unfortunately persisted in interfering 
in the internal life of the country. 

The Iranian people finally became convinced 
that so long as this company continued to operate 
within Iran its systematic interference in Iranian 
internal life would continue. The Iranian people 
therefore had no choice other than to exercise 
their sovereign rights by nationalizing their oil 
and terminating the activities of the former com- 


Evaluating the Overseas Library Program 


Statement by Robert L. Johnson 


pany in Iran. The Iranian Government made it 
clear at the time of nationalization that it was 
willing to pay fair compensation to the former 
company due consideration being given to such 
claims and counterclaims as Iran might have 
against the former company. The former com- 
pany instead of entering into negotiations with 

ran for the purpose of determining the amount of 
yong Sas a due took steps with the support of 
the British Government to create an economic and 
financial blockade of Iran with the purpose of 
forcing the Iranian people again to submit to the 
will of the former company and to abandon their 
right to exploit and utilize their own natural re- 
sources. 

It is my sincere hope that when the new Admin- 
istration of which you are to be the head will 
come into power in the United States it will give 
most careful consideration to the Iranian case so 
that Iran would be able to attain its just aspira- 
tions in a manner which will strengthen the cause 
of world peace and will renew confidence in the 
determination of the United States to support 
with all its power and prestige the Pes & of 
the charter of the United Nations. 

Please accept the assurances of my high esteem. 


Prime Minister of Tran 
Dr. MoHAMMAD MossaDEGH 


Administrator, International Information Administration? 


The U.S. Government operates a book and li- 
brary program abroad for a simple reason that 
can be simply put: It is the vital responsibility of 
_ the American Government to protect the good 
name of the American people, no less than their 
vital interests. | 

The mighty force we have been mobilizing in 
the defense of freedom has meaning only as people 
throughout the world understand and respect our 
purposes. Leadership cannot assert itself through 
power alone. American leadership is meaningless 
if it isn’t built upon respect for our moral purposes 
in the world. 

This has been recognized by the American peo- 
ple from our earliest beginnings as an independent 


* Released to the press on July 8. 
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nation. Our Declaration of Independence speaks 
of a “decent respect” for the “opinions of man- 
kind.” Everything of a major nature we have 
done in our history has taken into account such a 
“decent respect” for the opinions of others. 

We are concerned about the opinions of others, 
because a free nation has the obligation in the con- 
duct of its foreign affairs to justify its actions 
before the world community. This obligation be- 
comes a sober mandate when so large a part of the 
world looks to us for responsible leadership. Our 
well-being and survival as a free people today re- 
quire more than big dollars and big bombs; we 
require big ideas. 

Ve must not allow the Soviet to rack up cheap 
victories throughout the world through a cam- 
paign of lies against us—a campaign of lies that 
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can best be demolished—I should say can only 
be aaiticds the counteroffensive of 
truth. 

And when I say “counteroffensive of truth,” I 
am not just dealing in slogans. I mean exactly 
that. We in America have nothing to hide. We 
want the world to know us just as we are. Wedon’t 
have to dress up or dress down. We don’t have to 
put on any show of perfection. If we did, no one 
would believe us anyway. We can tell the full 
story—a story about the magical mixture of 
America. We can share our hopes just as we can 
share our honest fears, for there are hopes and 
fears in the world today which constitute a chal- 
lenge to all free peoples everywhere. y 

We in America can have the mek ion of talking 
about democracy as unfinished business. We leave 
to the totalitarians the necessity to boast of the 
complete fulfillment of their goals. 


Background of World Crisis 


This is said by way of reaffirmation and re- 
minder at a time when it is important to review 
our information program against the big and 
broad background of world crisis. 

As long ago as 1942, a U. S. library was estab- 
lished in Mexico City. This was done under a 
grant from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The library was operated by 
specialists of the American Library Association. 
The success of the Mexico City library led to the 
establishment of two other libraries in Latin 
America under the authority of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Later in the war, the effectiveness of libraries 
and book programs in advancing the American 
cause led to the creation of a library service under 
the Office of War Information. The central pur- 
pose of this service was to make available at key 
spots throughout the world written materials that 
furthered American aims in war and peace. 

As this library program peat i 4 it became 
obvious that different areas represented different 
problems and called for different materials and 
different lines of emphasis. For example, the 
Latin American libraries required emphasis along 
cultural lines. As against this, the English-speak- 
ing nations were given materials designed to “de- 
ee an informed and intelligent understanding” 
of the activities and aims of the U.S. Government. 
The Occupied Areas required a special emphasis 
on democratic reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

Thus, very early, the special-purpose character 
of these libraries became manifest. This special- 
purpose character remains the key to the operation 
of our book and library program today. A strong 
chain of instructions a legislation gives binding 
force to this dominant character of that program. 

The Manual of Operations for the Division of 
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Libraries and Institutes issued in June 1946 by the 
Department of State says: 


The objective of the United States Information Libraries 
is to provide foreign communities throughout the world 
with facts and solidly documented explanations of the 
United States, its people, geography, culture, science, gov- 
ernment, institutions, industries and thinking; in short, 
the American scene... . 


When the 80th Congress turned to consideration 
of basic legislation for the overseas information 
program and educational exchange, the Senate set 
up a special subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to study the matter. On the 
basis of field studies, this subcommittee took a 
broad view of the proper scope and functions of 
the Usis (U.S. Information Service) library 
programs. It recommended that: 


The supply of books, musical scores and recordings, 
periodicals and exhibits should be increased and should 
cover the widest possible field. 

American textbooks in all fields should be supplied to 
foreign schools and universities for reference purposes. 

Subject matter of particular interest in a given country 
should be emphasized and sufficient books supplied to meet 
the demand. (Senate Report 855, Jan. 30, 1948) 


This subcommittee was composed of Senators H. 
Alexander Smith, chairman; Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper; Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; Alben W. Bark- 
ley; and Carl A. Hatch and worked in close co- 
operation with a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs consisting of Congress- 
men Karl E. Mundt, chairman; Lawrence H. 
Smith; Walter H. Judd; John Davis Lodge; Pete 
: — Thomas S. Gordon; and Mike Mans- 

eld. 

The same Congress took the single biggest step 
in the determination of the American people to 
make their voice heard in the world. Senator H. 
Alexander Smith and the then Representative, 
now Senator, Karl E. Mundt sponsored a bill that 
defined, crisply and powerfully, the need for 
dramatic measures to present America’s case in 
the battle of ideas against totalitarianism. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
reporting the Smith-Mundt Act, referred to the 
“hostile lp sn campaigns directed against 
democracy, human welfare, freedom, truth, and 
the United States, spearheaded by the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and the Communist 
Parties throughout the world.” The Committee 
also spoke of the need for “urgent, forthright, and 
dynamic measures to disseminate truth.” 

The Smith-Mundt Act clearly defined its objec- 
tives “to promote a better understanding of the 
United States in other countries, and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries.” 
Among the means to achieve these objectives the 
act called for “an information service to dissemi- 
nate abroad information about the United States, 
its people, and policies,” and an educational ex- 
change service including “the interchange of de- 
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velopments in the field of education, the arts, and 
sciences.” Under this act, too, the library seryices 
were coordinated, integrated, and expanded., 

The Congress and the American people can be 

roud of the results of this legislation. There 
lens been legitimate criticisms of the program in 
the past few years, but these criticisms must be 
viewed against the larger achievements of the pro- 
gram and the considerable difficulties involved in 
Jaunching and operating a project of this size and 
scope. 

It is important that the American people know 
that this program has not been operated in a 
vacuum. 

First, the program has the continuing benefit 
of an official Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion. This Commission has maintained constant 
examination and appraisal of the program and 
reports its findings semiannually to the Congress. 
The present membership includes Dr. Mark A. 
May, of Yale University; Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; Philip 
D. Reed, chairman of the board of General Elec- 
tric; Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post; and Justin Miller, chairman of the board 
and general counsel of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

Second, the program has benefited from the rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, which at present con- 
sists of J. L. Morrill, president, University of 
Minnesota, chairman; Mark Starr, educational 
director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; Harold Willis Dodds, president, Prince- 
ton University; Edwin B. ee, resident, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Martin R. P. McGuire, 
professor, Catholic University. 

This Commission has established a special Sub- 
committee on Books Abroad, whose members are 
Martin R. P. McGuire, professor, Catholic Uni- 
versity, chairman; George P. Brett, president, the 
Macmillan Company; Cass Canfield, chairman of 
the board, Harper & Bros.; Robert L. Crowell, 
president, Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; Robert B. 
Downs, director of libraries, University of Illi- 
nois; Morris Hadley, president, New York Pub- 
lic Library; Lewis Hanke, director, Institute of 
Latin American Studies, University of Texas; and 
Keyes D. Metcalf, director of libraries, Harvard 
University. 

Third, the program has profited from a special 
study undertaken by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations under the chair- 
manship of Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper. 

Other members of this subcommittee are Sen- 
ators Alexander Wiley, Karl E. Mundt, William 
F. Knowland, J. William Fulbright, Guy M. Gil- 
lette, Theodore Francis Green, and Lister Hill. 
This subcommittee has only recently completed its 
report.” 


*§. Rept. 406, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 
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Recommendations as to Libraries 


It may be in order to review briefly the findings 
and recommendations of these three groups with 
specific reference to the book and library program. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion, in its February 20, 1953, report, reaffirmed 
the importance of the program and emphasized 
the need to tailor our materials to the specific 
needs of specific areas. It highlighted once again 
the “special-purpose” aspect of the job. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, shortly after the enactment of the 
Smith-Mundt Act, endorsed the statement pre- 
pared by the Division of Libraries and Institutes 
on the philosophy, goals, and operating principles 
of our overseas libraries. Again, this statement 
stressed the special-purpose nature of the program 
but also stressed the basic principle of “freedom 
of information.” It emphasized the fact that “ac- 
cessibility” to information was an important part 
of the effectiveness of the program. 

The June 15, 1953, report of the Hickenlooper 
subcommittee is a detailed study of all phases of 
our foreign information services. One of the rec- 
ommendations of the report calls upon the Admin- 
istrator to establish the specific criteria for the 
selection of books. As the general basis for such 
criteria, the subcommittee recommends that: 


An adequate cross section of American literature should 
be provided for a better understanding of American life 
and culture but writings of Communists or Communist 
sympathizers should not be tolerated in any manner 
which would indicate their acceptance by the American 
people. 


There is a workable consistency in the advice 
and findings of the above groups and committees 
concerned with the appraisal of this program. 
With this guidance, we have been operating a 
library program involving some 2 million books 
at 189 centers. These libraries are doing these 
specific jobs: 

‘ First, they provide basic information. There 
is a Shortage of accurate information abroad about 
the American people and their policies. Our de- 
tractors have capitalized on that shortage. They 
have been aan, a many millions to distort our 
policies and to damage the reputation of the 
American people. 

One of the main ways we are combating this 
campaign is by supplying source materials about 
the United States that are free of any direct prop- 
aganda taint. In short, we are opening up the 
books about America. These books cover a wide 
range of subjects. They deal with our history, 
our religions, our industries, our farms, our pro- 
fessions. They tell the story of our founding 
fathers and our great political leaders and states- 
men. They tell of our great writers, our musi- 
cians, our inventors, our scientists, our great men 
of achievement and learning. 

Second, our libraries provide much-needed pub- 
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lished materials of a scientific and technical na- 
ture. We have received testimonials from many 
universities abroad, especially from universities 
in the countries of Asia and the Near East, ac- 
knowledging their debt to American books. We 
also have letters from public officials, from busi- 
nessmen, from scientists, from doctors, and from 
farmers telling us of their appreciation for the 
substantial help they received from our libraries. 


Building Good Will for U. S. 


This is the kind of goodwill that counts. It is 
not only what we say to people but what we do 
for people that builds a solid foundation for 
friendship. 

Third, another specific assignment for our books 
is to combat the notion that the American people 
lack a cultural background or tradition. Our 
libraries are well stocked not only with the ideas 
that made America great but with the distin- 
guished books that are part of our literary and 
cultural heritage. 

In this connection, we have also tried to provide 
something of a representative cross section of con- 
temporary American writing. Our yardstick 
here is necessarily flexible). We say to other 
peoples, in effect: “Here is a good slice of con- 
temporary American writing. It covers a wide 
range, from biographies to books on foreign af- 
fairs. These are the books America is reading 
and talking about. We have no hesitation in 
making these books available to you.” 

Any evaluation of the operations of our libraries 
in carrying out these three big jobs must take into 
account the overall record of performance, rather 
than the inclusion or exclusion of specific titles. 

The book and library program is to be judged 
not by any single title or even group of titles but 
by the total use to which the libraries are put and 
by the basic policies that — the program. 
Similarly, any evaluation of the individual library 
should consider not a single incident in the news 
but its continuing influence in the community it 
serves. 

It is unfair to the loyal men and women who 
operate these libraries to allow their contribution 
to be obscured by a controversy over a few titles, 
no matter how objectionable these titles may be. 
Our overseas staffs should be judged by their ef- 
fectiveness in winning friendship and respect for 
the American people and in advancing an under- 
standing of our objectives as a free nation. 
Largely as a result of their efforts, some 36 million 
people throughout the world last year made use 
of our various library services. 

Let us be vigilant and critical, but let us also 
maintain some sense of proportion in our estimate 
of the libraries as a whole. 

No such program can be guaranteed to be com- 
pletely free of error. But it is also one of the 
vital glories of a free nation that mistakes are 
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made in the open where the wonderful balance 
wheel of a democratic people can come into play. 
So far as the rest of the world is concerned, I 
think we can come out of this with a real gain. 
The confusion and the mistakes have hurt us 
abroad as they have hurt us at home. But far 
more important than this is the evidence of a free 
people being unafraid of mistakes made in the 
open. 

With the best faith in the world, with the great- 
est diligence in the world, and with the finest staff 
in the world, it will be impossible to avoid some 
mistakes in the selection of books. But we should 
do everything possible to maintain a constructive 
and affirmative atmosphere for the library pro- 
gram as a whole. 

I believe that this, essentially, is what the Con- 
gress and the American people want. They are 
interested in the general approach and the general 
soundness of a ag 8 hey want to know that 
they are getting their money’s worth. I think 
they are. 

he Congress and the American people also 
want the unequivocal assurance that this program 
is not a soft spot for subversives. This is far more 
basic in the public mind than some isolated titles 
that may appear here and there on the bookshelves 
of our libraries. 

I believe the Congress and the American people, 
as of this moment, can satisfy themselves on this 
basic issue. Whatever else I have done or failed 
to do in my job, I have been diligently tough in 
this respect. 


Basis for Selection of Books 


Concerning the selection of books, this agency 
believes emphatically that it is not the obligation 
of the American Government to make available 
in special-purpose libraries any books that advo- 
cate directly or indirectly the destruction of our 
freedoms and our institutions. These libraries are 
in business to advance American democracy, not 
Communist conspiracy. 

But the determination as to which books are to 
be placed in this subversive category calls for the 
most careful and skillful judgment. In eliminat- 
ing Communist titles, we should be sure of our 
ground. We should not make the mistake of ex- 
cluding as Communist or Communistic all those 
books which contain any criticism of American 
policies or institutions, even though those books 
may criticize the same things that Communists 
also criticize. We don’t want to create the impres- 
sion that any American writer who honestly criti- 
cizes the policies of his Government is deprived 
of a place on our bookshelves abroad. 

Basically, the yardstick for selection is the use- 
fulness of a particular book in meeting the particu- 
larized needs of a particular area. 

Our library service is able to select only a frac- 
tion of the yearly literary output of the United 
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States. Any book that finds a place on our shelves 
must have a special reason for seen there. Books 
that are not accepted are not to be regarded by 
their authors or publishers as being specifically 
“excluded.” 

We must begin with the content of a book. We 
must examine its special usefulness in terms of our 
overseas needs. An appraisal of this usefulness 
cannot disregard the reputation or standing of 
the author. 

It is conceivable that the special-purpose char- 
acter of our libraries may require, in special cases, 
the inclusion of books by Communists or Commu- 
nist sympathizers if such authors may have writ- 
ten something which affirmatively serves the ends 
of democracy. There is no objection to the inclu- 
sion of such books so long as the purpose is clear. 

Our libraries have acquired some books by Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers that have 
nothing to do with communism. Mystery stories, 
for example, are a highly developed form of Amer- 
ican literature. Humor or humor anthologies are 
another example. Most of such books were among 
the thousands of volumes acquired from U.S. 
Army overstock at the end of the war or as the 
result of gifts. To remove or destroy these books 
arbitrarily would be to defeat the very purposes 
which brought these libraries into being. , 

There is an important practical difference be* 
tween deciding not to buy a book for our libraries 
abroad and taking it off the shelves once it is there. 
In principle, the criteria are the same, but the 
psychological impact may be quite different. 

It is not meant by this to suggest that once a 
book gets on a shelf its place is permanently as- 
sured. The weeding out and discarding process 
is a natural one for any library with only a cer- 
tain amount of shelf space. 


Distinction Between Controversy and Conspiracy 


“Controversial” books are of course acceptable 
and indeed essential, if by “controversy” we mean 
honest differences of opinion honestly expressed. 
It goes without saying that we must not confuse 
honest controversy with conspiracy. 

Nothing could be more basic in our book pro- 
— abroad than the need to make this distinction 

etween controversy and conspiracy. Contro- 
versy is as American as the varied sounds in the 
bleachers in a ball park. The best thing our 
libraries abroad can do is to make known the fact 
that our people, politically speaking, are full of 
beans. 

America loves controversy and, indeed, thrives 
on it. There is no reason why we need conceal 
this from the world. It is one of our richest as- 
sets. Let totalitarian nations advertise the fact 
that their people are deprived of political dissent. 
For our part, we can speak up and out. In a 
phrase, then: Controversy, yes; conspiracy, no. 
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But the general problem of book selection is not 
one which any Government agency is well quali- 
fied to do by itself. Books cover everything 
under the sun. A book is not merely a collection 
of words in a bound volume. A book is as varied 
as history itself, as wide ranging as the human 
mind which brings it to birth. 

Because of this, I suggest that the responsibil- 
ity for recommending the selection of books be - 
entrusted to carefully selected advisory commit- 
tees composed of persons of unimpeachable repu- 
tation who are experts in their respective fields. 
The staff of Ira (International Information Ad- 
ministration) would then select books for ship- 
ay overseas on the basis of the recommended 
ist. | 

\Each book is to be considered on its merits. 
The emphasis should be not on negative criteria 
but on positive criteria. The only list,that should 


be drawn up is the recommended list. 


Next, about book burnings. Under no circum- 
stances should any book be burned, and I wish to 
emphasize the word “any.” The burning of a 
book is a wicked symbolic act. There is no place 
for book burnings in an American library, let 
alone a library operated by our Government. We 
don’t deal with ideas we dislike by imitating the 
totalitarian techniques we despise. The burning 
of a book is not an act against that book alone; 
it is an act against free institutions. / 

I have every reason to believe that the continu- 
ing book and library program will be exercised 
with the fullest sense of public responsibility and 
with the vital interests of the American people 
constantly in mind. AsI said at the outset, the 
purpose of this agency is to protect the good name 
of the American people and to maintain for them 
the goodwill they deserve. 

The original mandate of Congress continues to 
define our basic purposes. The report of the Sub- 
committee on Overseas Information Programs 
gives us valuable new directions. And the sup- 
port of the Congress and the American people as 
a whole will give us the encouragement we need 
to do the best possible job. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ' 


My statement of yesterday indicated that: 


It is conceivable that the special-purpose character of 
our libraries may require, in special cases, the inclusion 
of books by Communists or Communist sympathizers if 
such authors may have written something which affirma- 
tively serves the ends of democracy. There is no objec- 
tion to the inclusion of such books so long as the purpose 
is clear. 


This passage should be read in the context which 
makes it clear that we have no use for books which 
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advocate, directly or indirectly, the undermining 
of our institutions. I quote from the statement: 


These libraries are in business to advance American 
democracy, not Communist conspiracy. 


I do not for a moment believe that a Com- 
munist author ever speaks affirmatively for de- 
mocracy. But it would be unwise to foreclose the 
opportunity of using, to serve affirmatively the 
ends of democracy, something that a Communist 
has written for an entirely different purpose. In 
some cases, the most effective way to refute the 
propaganda of the Communists may be to turn the 
words of their own writers against them. 

There may also be exceptional situations where 
the omission of a scientific or technical work, 
which happens to have been written by a Com- 
munist or Communist sympathizer, may make a 
library incomplete with respect to information on 
a particular subject of special concern to the 
country where the library is located and where 
American interests are promoted by furnishing 
such information. 

Finally, in cases where books by Communists 
or Communist sympathizers are already in our 
libraries—especially in cases of fiction or other 
popular literature—we must consider whether the 
disadvantages of keeping such books in our 
libraries may be outweighed by publicity regard- 
ing their sudden removal which may be unfavor- 
able to the United States and actually promote 
popular interest in the author and his works. 
This judgment must be made in the light of our 
basic duty under the law “to promote a better 
understanding of the United States in other 
countries.” Where public relations are involved, 
we must not create situations which will be ex- 
ploited by the Communists to induce a misunder- 
standing among our friends abroad as to Ameri- 
can principles of freedom of thought. 

The presence of a book in our libraries places 
no official stamp of approval on the contents or 
the author. It is not in the tradition of American 
freedom of the press for the Government to pass 
judgment on what is published. In this program 
the role of the Government is merely to operate 
libraries in a way which will best serve the 
national interest. 


Transfer of Israeli Foreign 
Ministry to Jerusalem 


Press release 370 dated July 11 


The Department was informed on July 10 by 
the Israeli Government that it intends to transfer 
its Foreign Ministry from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
as of July 12, 1953. .' 

The United States does not plan to transfer its 
Embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. It is felt 
that this would be inconsistent with the U. N. 
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resolutions dealing with the international nature 
of Jerusalem and that it would not observe the 
solution regarding Jerusalem which was set forth 
in the Secretary of State’s address of June 1, 1953.1 


U. S. Aid to Bolivia 


Press release 354 dated July 6 


In order to assist the people of Bolivia in the 
present difficult period, the Department of State 
has informed the Bolivian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington that the U.S. Government is prepared to 
conclude a one-year contract for the purchase of 
Bolivian tin concentrates at the world market 
— at time of delivery and to consider with the 

olivian Government what further steps the two 
governments might take together looking toward 
the long-term solution of Bolivia’s economic prob- 
lems, including, if desired, the sending of a com- 
mission to Bolivia. In addition, the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency will recommend that the U.S. con- 
tribution to the technical-assistance program in 
Bolivia be more than doubled in order to help 
accelerate Bolivia’s agricultural development and 
reduce its dependence on the tin industry, and thus 
to contribute to the improvement of the living 
standards of the Bolivian people. 

The Bolivian Ambassador has been informed 
that these proposals are being made in recognition 
of the measures which Bolivia itself has recently 
taken toward economic diversification and in fur- 
therance of the long-standing policy of the United 
States of assisting Bolivia to make fuller use of 
its resources, 


U. S., Cuba Reach Agreement 
on Rice Tariff Quotas 


Press release 343 dated June 30 


The Governments of Cuba and the United States 
have just notified the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade that a 
mutually satisfactory solution has been reached 
with she ye to the future administration of the 
rice_tariff-quota provisions set forth in the note 
under tariff item number 253-B in part II of the 
Cuban Schedule IX of the general agreement. 

_ The note under Cuban tariff item 253-B, nego- 
tiated in 1947 at Geneva, provides for a yearly 
tariff quota of 3,250,000 quintales (roughly 100 
pounds) of rice, which shall be increased for any 
year by the amount which the Cuban Government 
may determine to be necessary to supply the dif- 


* BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 831. For the text of an 
aide-memoire concerning the proposed move of the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry to Jerusalem which was delivered by the 
Embassy at Tel Aviv to the Israeli Government on July 9, 
1952, see ibid., Aug. 4, 1952, p. 181. 
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ference between the estimated Cuban production 
of rice and the total estimated Cuban consump- 
tion of rice insuch year. Imports from the United 
States under this tariff quota are dutiable at $1.85 

er 100 kilograms. Imports of rice in excess of 
the tariff quota are, in the case of the United 
States, dutiable at $3.70 per 100 kilograms. 

Under the arrangement which has now been 
worked out by the two Governments a formula 
will apply for the calculation of Cuban consump- 
tion and import requirements of rice for each quota 
year, the quota year to start on July 1 rather than 
January 1 as originally negotiated. In addition, 
the following basis has been arrived at for deter- 
mining the size of the low-duty import quotas and 
the timing of announcements by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment regarding the quotas: 


1. On July 1 of each rice-quota year the Cuban 
Government will announce the basic low-duty im- 
port quota of 3,250,000 quintales, plus an initial 
supplementary low-duty quota comprising 66 per- 
cent of the remaining amount necessary to com- 
plete estimated requirements for the entire quota 

ear. 

2. Not later than the following March 15, ef- 
fective not later than April 1, the Cuban Govern- 
ment will announce any additional supplementary 
low-duty quota that may be needed to complete 
the quota year’s import requirements. 


The formula outlined will come into operation 

beginning with the new quota year on July 1, 1953. 
uring the 1952-53 quota year the Cuban Gov- 

ernment has authorized entry, at the low-duty 
rate, of the basic quota of 3,250,000 quintales of 
rice plus supplementary quotas amounting to 
2,250,000 quintales, a total of 5,500,000 quintales. 

An exchange of notes, setting forth the solu- 
tion arrived at, was signed on December 17, 1952, 
by the U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, Willard L. 
Beaulac, and the Cuban Minister of State, Miguel 
Angel de la Campa. 

Following are the texts of the notes: 


Text-of U.S. Note 


AMERICAN EmBassy 


No. 456 Habana, December 17, 1952. 


EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to refer to the negotiations 
just terminated between delegations of Your Ex- 
cellency’s Government and of ny Government re- 
garding the rice trade between the United States 
and Cuba. 

Asa result of those negotiations it is my Govern- 
ment’s understanding that agreement as set forth 
below has been reached on the fotlowing questions, 
and, furthermore, that it constitutes satisfactory 
solution of outstanding representations previously 
made by either Government regarding the impor- 
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tation of rice from the United States into Cuba and 
the fulfillment of the stipulations of Item 253-B 
and its annexed Note, as appears in Part II, 
Schedule [X of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, with the exception that the question of 
preferential duty rates on over-quota rice has been 
left pending. 


I-DATES OF CUBAN RICE QUOTA YEAR. 


My Government agrees to the Cuban request 
that each year’s operations referred to in the Note 
appended to Item 253-B of Part II, Schedule IX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade be 
dated from July 1 to June 30 of the following 
year. 


I1-CUBAN SUPPLEMENTARY DEFICIT QUOTA 
FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE 1952-53 CUBAN 
RICE YEAR. 

The Cuban Government agrees to announce at 
this time an additional supplementary deficit 
quota of 500,000 quintals of rice, to be imported 
into Cuba after April 1, 1953 and before June 30, 
1953. It is likewise understood that the Cuban 
Government considers this supplementary deficit 
quota as a minimum which will be increased in 
accordance with the findings of the studies that 
are being made regarding the estimates of Cuban 
consumption and production for the rice year now 
nearing completion. Consequently, the Govern- 
ment of the United States in making the assign- 
ment of rice export quotas for the first semester 
of 1953 shall take into account the supply require- 
ments of Cuba and their possible increase. 


IIIl-PROCEDURE TO IE EMPLOYED BY THE 
CUBAN GOVERNMENT IN DETERMINING ITS 
ESTIMATES OF IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 
AND IN ANNOUNCING IMVORT QUOTAS. 

The following formula is agreed upon as the 

procedure to be employed in the establishment of 
Cuban import requirements of rice under Tariff 
Item 253-B, Part II, Schedule LX, of the General 
Agreement, and in the announcement of the cor- 
responding quotas: 


A) Determination of Consumption: 


1. Determination of duty-paid stocks in the 
hands of Cuban importers and wholesalers at the 
beginning of the previous quota-year ; 

2. Determination of the total imports of the 
previous quota-year ; 

3. Determination of national production during 
the previous quota-year ; 

4. Deduct from the total sum of the three above- 
mentioned amounts the stocks on hand at the end 
of the previous quota-year. 

This final figure shall represent the consump- 
tion for that quota-year. 

This same figure shall also serve as the estimate 
of consumption for the next quota-year. 
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B) Determination of the Preliminary Deficit 
QVuota: 


1. From the above-mentioned estimate of con- 
sumption there shall be deducted the total na- 
tional production of the previous quota-year (par- 
agraph III, A-3). The result shall be the esti- 
mate of the total import quota for the quota-year. 

2. From the above-mentioned total cag we 
quota, the basic quota of 3,250,000 quintals shall 
be deducted. The remainder shall be considered 
the estimate of the total deficit. Of this figure 
66 percent shall constitute the preliminary deficit 
quota for the quota-year. 

3. On July 1 of each rata the above- 
mentioned preliminary deficit quota shall be an- 
nounced together with the basic quota of 3,250,000 
quintals. 

4. When the national production in any quota- 
year is lower than that of the previous quota- 
year by more than 25 percent, the Cuban Govern- 
ment may select, for the determination of the 
various estimates, the national production figure 
of the previous year, provided that said year be 
considered a normal year, and, if this was not the 
case, the next preceding year considered as nor- 
mal shall be used as the base. 


C) Additional Supplementary Deficit Quota: 


Not later than March 15 of the quota-year, the 
Cuban Government shall announce, effective not 
later than April 1, the additional supplementary 
deficit quota necessary to make up the quota for 
the total year to the amount of the import require- 
ments for the year. This shall be the 34 percent 
not announced under III above, adjusted by the 
amount that estimated consumption and/or dom- 
estic production may have varied above or below 
the original estimate of national consumption and 
the previous normal quota-year’s production. 

Should the results realized on the above basis 
of calculation demonstrate that no additional sup- 
plementary deficit quota be needed to meet Cuba’s 
rice import requirements for the quota-year, the 
Cuban Government shall likewise make public of- 
ficial announcement to that effect. 

I would appreciate advice as to whether the 
above conforms to the understanding of Your Ex- 
cellency’s Government. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Wituarp L. Beaviac 


Text of Cuban Note 
[Translation] 
Republic of Cuba 


Ministry of State 
—1793 


Hapsana, December 17, 1952. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 
I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of Your 
Excellency’s note, number 456, of December 17, 
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1952, with reference to negotiations which dele- 
gations of the Government of Cuba and of the 
United States have recently held with regard to 
the rice trade between both countries, and whose 
text in English and in Spanish is as follows: 

[Exact text, in English and in Spanish, of Em- 
bassy’s note No. 456 of December 17, 1952 is re- 
peated here. ] 

I am happy to make known to Your Excellency 
that my Government gives its approval to that set 
forth in the Note under reference, the text of which 
in English and in Spanish, equally valid, has been 
transcribed above. This exchange of Notes con- 
stitutes an agreement between the Governments of 
Cuba and of the United States on the trade in rice, 
in the terms set forth. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to reiterate 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 


Micuet ANGEL CAMPA 


The Business of Building Peace 


by James J. Wadsworth 
Deputy US. Representative to the 
United Nations * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated June 24 


Eight years ago yesterday in San Francisco 50 
countries signed the U.N. Charter. That was a 
time of high hope—hope that nations of the world 
had found a sure blueprint to peace. Here in 
San Francisco 50 nations laid a foundation for the 
business of building peace. They began the skele- 
tal structure and the task of filling out that struc- 
ture block by block with the experience and the 
skill and the determination that peace one day 
= become a world reality. 

ince 1946 we have brought down to earth some 
of the unreal hopes for the United Nations. We 
are seeing more clearly what are its faults, what 
are its accomplishments, and what are its prospects 
for the future. . . . 

On the 7th of June, President Eisenhower, in 
a note to President Rhee of Korea,? said: 


7 we have demonstrated not only our dedication 
to the cause of human freedom and political liberty, but 
also our dedication to an equally important principle 
which is that there cannot be independence without inter- 
dependence, and there cannot be human liberty except 
as men recognize that they are bound together by ties 
of common destiny. 


The President has expressed an idea which lies 








*Excerpts from an address made before the Eighth 
Annual Congress of the Junior Chamber International at 
San Francisco, Calif., on June 26. 

? BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 835. 
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in the heart of the United Nations. He has ex- 

ressed an idea which is a force throughout the 
ies world. There can be no independence with- 
out interdependence. This is what brings you 
together today. 

That nations must stand together or fall singly 
is a political lesson which has been rammed home 
in the 20th century. Free countries have learned 
that, unless they stand united against the aggres- 
sive power of tyranny, freedom will die. 

When the United Nations was founded, it was 
assumed that the great allies of World War II 
would stay together to keep peace. But the Soviet 
Union became hostile to the free world and, by its 
abuse of the veto, caused the Security Council to 
become less and less active, with the result that the 
General Assembly has become the busy place. 

A veto-proof method has at last been evolved for 
bringing a collective-defense program into being 
by recommendations passed by a majority vote of 
the General Assembly. When, as, and if aggres- 
sion occurs in the future, we will no longer be 
paralyzed by the Communist abuse of the veto. 

This growth of the General Assembly is in many 
ways a sound development, because a solid foun- 
dation for peace actually depends on two things: 
(1) the existence of common interests and (2) 
the existence of a common sense of justice, which 
means a common sense of right and wrong and a 
common view of the relation of the individual 
to his government. 

Until both of these things exist, those who insist 
on schemes for world union or world government 
do more harm than good because, like someone 
feeding fried potatoes to a newborn baby, they are 
trying to ram something down the throat of the 
world which it cannot digest. If any one of the 
13 colonies, at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, had had a view of life as different from the 
other 12 as the view of the Soviet Union is differ- 
ent from the free world today, there would have 
been no United States. The American Revolu- 
tionists had the same general thoughts about the 
nature of man. Today the world is split between 
those who believe in men and those who follow 
the false revolution of slavery and hold that the 
State stands above God and man. 


Public Opinion Developed at U.N. 


The United Nations is a place where world 
public opinion is developed. World public opin- 
ion makes things happen in spite of iron curtains. 
In the United Nations one can see what the Com- 
munists are doing in the war of ideas. It is a 
place where each nation can watch what its public 
servants are doing. It helps those of us who 
represent the United States to correct mistakes 
more quickly and with greater assurance than we 
could do otherwise. 
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In the United Nations it is possible to watch 
the free world become consolidated before one’s 
very eyes. Those that are free, the non-Commu- 
nist nations, naturally tend to go their own way 
and drift apart. But sooner or later some Com- 
munist spokesman will make a monstrous state- 
ment which unites the representatives of those 
countries which are dedicated to freedom and to 
the principles of the U.N. Charter. 

The United Nations is for its members a great 
insurance policy. Wars prevented by the United 
Nations could have caused enormous human and 
material loss. I am — of how the United 
Nations, working with the Netherlands and with 
Indonesia, found a way to give full independence 
to Indonesia’s 76 million people. I am thinking 
of how the United Nations, working through men 
like Ralph Bunche and Count Bernadotte, halted 
armed conflict between Arabs and Jews in Pales- 
tine. I am thinking of the strong influence the 
United Nations is exercising to prevent the dispute 
between India and Pakistan over Kashmir from 
breaking out into open war. In all of these cases, 
armed conflict was in progress until it was stopped 
by the United Nations. 

In contemplating something that is as impor- 
tant as the United Nations, it is vital to look at the 
thing as it is and not to overstate the case. Can- 
dor, of course, compels the admission that the 
United Nations has not lived up to all the things 
that we claimed for it and that many of those 
things were impossible. 

The greatest aggression since the end of World 
War II was that in Korea. In Korea, the United 
States was the first to go to the aid of the South 
Koreans and we prevailed upon the United Na- 
tions to recognize the action as an aggression and 
to join forces with us. Since that time, 16 nations 
have furnished armed forces and out of every hun- 
dred men in the division forward zone in Korea 52 
are Koreans, 38 are Americans, and 10 are from 
other U.N. countries. This is assuredly not as 
many from the United Nations as we would like, 
but equally assuredly, 10 is better than nothing 
and if the 10 were not there, we would have had to 
supply them ourselves. The fact that the United 
Nations has only supplied 10 percent of the front- 
line troops is largely not the fault of the United 
Nations. There were many states who would have 
gladly supplied more troops but who could not 
supply the highly mechanized equipment of 
modern war and who did not have the dollars with 
which to buy it. And in 1951 and 1952, the ad- 
ministration made requirements of logistical and 
dollars support which many U.N. members could 
not meet. If it had not been for this materiel 
factor, the U.N. troops might well have been 20 or 
30 percent instead of 10. Recognizing all these 
factors to be true, we should nonetheless be grate- 
ful for and pay our tribute to the heroic service of 
the troops who have borne the battle. 
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Achievements of Specialized Agencies 


It is the political work of the United Nations 
that makes the headlines, yet other phases of U.N. 
activity, less dramatic, are of primary importance 
to two-thirds of the world’s population living in 
underdeveloped areas: 


World Health Organization, which has done big 
things in the fight against malaria in Southeast 
Asia and Greece; 

Food and Agriculture Organization, which, with 
its technicians and vaccines, is battling effectively 
to eliminate rinderpest, the deadly cattle plague 
in Asia and Africa, particularly in Thailand, 
Ethiopia, and Iran, and which has introduced pre- 
viously unknown handtools into Afghanistan, 
thereby increasing agricultural productivity ; 

International Civil Aviation Organization, 
which is responsible for the safety of all interna- 
tional air travel through its navigation aids, com- 
munications, and oceanic weather stations. It is 
highly esteemed by American airlines flying more 
than 56 percent of the world’s international air 
transports. This organization, in particular, 
maintains the North Atlantic network of 10 
weather stations and facilities in Greece and 
Iceland ; 

International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
which has made possible supplementary feedings 
for 11 million children, the testing of 58,900,000 
children for tuberculosis, and the feeding of 3,- 
500,000 children and mothers among Arab refu- 
gees, drought sufferers in Brazil and India, and 
natives of Equatorial Africa. 

As I said, work of this sort counts for very little, 
but it is the sort of work which over a long period 
of time can provide the economic foundation 
which a political peace will require. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which meets on June 
30 in Geneva, will consider some problems of 
vital interest to you. The Council will have be- 
fore it a report of a committee on a special U.N. 
fund for economic development. This, essen- 
tially, is a proposal for international grants to 
finance economic development. The Council will 
also consider a report of the International Bank 
on the question of creating an international finance 
corporation—a proposal for encouraging govern- 
ment and private investment in economic develop- 
ment. The Council will discuss a report of 
another committee which has been considering 
ways of eliminating harmful cartel practices. 
These subjects are controversial. The United 
States, because of its great economic resources, is 
often asked to finance international projects on a 
scale which we can ill-afford to follow. On the 
other hand, the United States must continue to 
give leadership to a program which will look to- 
ward a reduction of the world’s armament bur- 
den—a reduction that contains adequate 
safeguards for the disarming nations. The United 
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States must assist in devising means through 
which some of the savings resulting from an arma- 
ments reduction can be used for the purpose of 
international economic development. 

The U.N. expanded program of technical as- 
sistance, a program to which the Soviet Union 
has given not one red ruble, is a powerful answer 
to the false promises of communism. 

The Technical Assistance Program, with its 700 
experts of 61 different nationalities, assists in 
draining the swamps, irrigating the deserts, elimi- 
nating disease, and increasing the food supply in 
underdeveloped areas. This activity, which does 
not operate on a give-away “rat hole” basis, is a big 
good-will builder for the United States and other 
countries which participate actively in the pro- 
gram and tends to increase the number of freedom- 
loving people in the world. A hungry man is 
more interested in four sandwiches than he is in 
four freedoms. The U.N. Technical Assistance 
Program helps people who are presently devital- 
ized and discouraged to develop to the point 
where life is worth living and worth fighting for. 
This is important for the United States—a coun- 
try with only 6 percent of the world’s population 
(although most of the world’s wealth) and which 
needs all the friends it can get. 

At a meeting this month at our office, representa- 
tives of leading U.S. business organizations dis- 
cussed informally some of the problems in stimu- 
lating the flow of capital to underdeveloped areas. 
A suggestion was made at this meeting which I 
would like to pass on to you. One member of the 
group said that a spotlight should be thrown on 
governments which are building up “conditions of 
confidence” in which free enterprise can flourish. 
He mentioned legislation being drafted by the 
Greek Government in the field of foreign invest- 
ment. Another member of the group took the 
position that countries usually do not restrict the 
flow of capital deliberately, but at times have re- 
sorted to harsh nationalization measures because 
they felt practices of private business left them 
with no other alternative. Here, again, a spot- 
light might be thrown on examples of the best 
practices by private business in their dealings 
with underdeveloped countries. 

Your organization is considering seeking con- 
sultative status with the Economic and Social 
Council. I have taken the liberty of talking with 
you about some of the problems and proposals 
which confront the Council, for these are areas 
which you will want to consider carefully in order 
to play a constructive role in U.N. discussions. 

You come here to San Francisco from more 
than 40 different countries. Most of you come 
from nations that are members of the United Na- 
tions. The United Nations is, for every member 
nation, a place where each nation demonstrates 
its own foreign policy and strives to gain accept- 
ance for it among other member nations. 
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Often the issues delineate the sharp division 
between the slave world and the free. For this 
very reason, the United Nations is a place where 
the free nations see most clearly their common 
interests and develop a stronger bond of unity. 

The United Nations task ig a task which con- 
cerns business and government. In the economic 
field private enterprise must have a predominant 
role, but the United Nations can facilitate eco- 
nomic cooperation among free men. In the politi- 
cal field the United Nations must have the kind 
of guidance that comes from informed public 
opinions in every section of the world. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “As I would not 
be a slave, so I would not be a master.” These 
words of Lincoln set alongside those of President 
Eisenhower, “There can be no independence with- 
out interdependence,” might well guide us all in 
the business of building peace. Our task is to 
release the kind of creative energy which must be 
applied to realize the goals of the U.N. Charter, 
signed here in San Francisco 8 years ago. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


U.N. Conference on Sugar 


The Department of State on July 7 announced (press 
release 355) that True D. Morse, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been designated by the President to serve 
as U.S. delegate to an international conference which is 
being convened at London on July 13, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, to consider the conclusion of an 
international sugar agreement. 

Other members of the U.S. delegation to the U.N. 
Conference on Sugar are as follows: 


Alternate delegates 


Lawrence Myers, Director, Sugar Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Winthrop G. Brown, Counselor, American Embassy, 
London 


Government advisers 


Paul EK. Callanan, Agricultural Products Staff, Department 
of State 

John J. Czyzak, Assistant Legal Adviser for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

Eric Englund, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 


Industry advisers 


Frank A. Kemp, President, Great Western Sugar Company, 
Denver, Colo. 

Wallace C. Kemper, President, Southdown Sugars, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Gordon L. Lyons, Executive Manager, California Sugar 
Beet Growers Association, Stockton, Calif. 

Robert S. Shields, President and General Counsel, U.S. 
Beet Sugar Association, Washington, D.C. 


On May 6, 1937, an International Agreement Regarding 
the Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar was 
signed at London. Although the international controls 
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provided for in that agreement with respect to sugar 
stocks and quotas have been inoperative since the onset 
of World War II, the International Sugar Council estab- 
lished by the agreement has been maintained to study 
changing conditions in the world sugar market and to 
recommend the negotiation of a new agreement should it 
be considered necessary and desirable. At a meeting on 
November 24, 1952, the Council resolved to ask the United 
Nations to call a world sugar conference in 1953 to con- 
sider all phases of the question. 

Study of this request by the Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Commodity Arrangements 
resulted in a decision by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to convene a conference on July 13, 1953. 
The two major items on the provisional agenda of the 
Conference are (1) discussion of international measures 
designed to meet the special difficulties which exist or are 
expected to arise concerning sugar and (2) the incorpo- 
ration of such measures in an international agreement. 
A draft international agreement prepared by the Inter- 
national Sugar Council will serve as the basis for dis- 
cussion at the Conference. 

Invitations to participate in the Conference have been 
extended, at the recommendation of the Interim Coordi- 
nating Committee for International Commodity Arrange- 
ments, to “all Member States of the United Nations, of 
the Interim Commission for the International Trade 
Organization, of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations and of the International Sugar 
Council, and to other States which have evinced their 
interest by sending representatives to meetings of the 
Sugar Council or its Special Committee.” In issuing the 
invitations, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
also requested that each government accrediting a dele 
gate to the Conference authorize that delegate to nego- 
tiate and sign such agreement as might be concluded at 
the Conference. 

The present members of the International Sugar Coun- 
cil are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
the Dominican Republic, France, Haiti, Indonesia, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, 
Portugal, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


Seminars and Meeting of Experts 
on Adult Workers’ Education (UNESCO) 


The Department of State announced on July 10 (press 
release 367) that, during the period July 11 to August 8, 
the United States will be represented at two seminars on 
workers’ education, to be held under the sponsorship of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (Unesco) at Paris, by Thomas R. Byrne, 
education and research director, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, American Federation of Labor, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Thomas Murray, assistant to the secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Steelworkers of America, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Pittsburgh, Pa. Participants in 
the seminars will consider the promotion of international 
understanding through the workers’ educational organi- 
zations and methods of teaching citizenship in the work- 
ers’ educational movements. 

During the period August 8-15, UNEsco will convene a 
meeting of experts to discuss UNEsco’s responsibilities in 
the field of adult workers’ education, the participants to 
be chosen by Unesco from among delegates to the semi- 
nars and other experts. This meeting and the two semi- 
nars will be held at an International Center of Workers’ 
Education, which is functioning at Paris under the spon- 
sorship of Unesco, from May 30 through August 29, 1953. 
Except for the period of these meetings, the center is at 
the disposal of various international organizations en- 
gaged in workers’ education to enable them to hold work- 
ing meetings for the education of their members in inter- 
national affairs. 
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The Importance of the Mutual Security Program 


to Our National Security 


Statement by Secretary Dulles* 


What I would like to do this afternoon is give 
you the reasons, from the overall foreign-policy 
point of view, why we feel that the full authorized 
amount for mutual security should be appropri- 
ated by this Committee. 

I would like to make one point very clear. The 
funds President Eisenhower is requesting are in 
no sense a give-away. On the contrary, they repre- 
sent in his opinion the cheapest possible way of 

roviding a maximum of national security. The 

resident put it this way: 


Unequivocally I can state that this amount of money 
judiciously spent abroad will add much more to our Na- 
tion’s ultimate security in the world than would an even 
greater amount spent merely to increase the size of our 
own military forces in being.’ 


In other words a cut in mutual security can only 
be made up by a much larger increase in our own 
national appropriations. 

Let me make the same point by describing how 
we have arrived at the figure before you. What we 
did was first to reappraise our entire national-secu- 
rity program. In the National Security Council, 
and elsewhere, we reached basic decisions as to 
what our national-security objectives were and 
what our capabilities were, in terms of our own 
fiscal and economic strength. We kept always in 
mind that nothing would be more self-defeating 
than a program which imposed backbreaking 
strains on our own economy. Having determined 
what we should and could do, our next task was to 
determine the best means for doing it. This was 
partly a task of determining how to distribute the 
burden between our own national-defense effort 
and the defense efforts of our allies, as supported 


* Made before the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
the Mutual Security Program on July 9 (press release 
356). 

The Congress on July 13 passed a bill authorizing 
$5,157,232,500 for the 1954 Mutual Security Program. 

? BULLETIN of May 25, 1953, p. 736. 
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by the mutual-security program. It also involved 
a very careful re-examination of the details of our 
national-security programs. We feel that we have 
eliminated from the mutual-security program 
funds all items which are not clearly needed to 
be appropriated this year to attain our objectives. 

Balers describing the relation of the mutual-se- 
curity program to our foreign-policy te to in 
specific areas, I would like to describe first how the 


- program supports our overall objectives. 


First of all, this program supports the basic 
principle that our national security cannot rest on 
the strength of the United States alone. We must 
have allies to join their strength with ours, and 
we must also prevent their strength from falling 
into Soviet hands. This latter aspect we some- 
times tend to neglect. If the Soviets take over 
the great land masses of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the scales of world power would be heavily 
weighted against us. 

Next I want to emphasize the often forgotten 
fact that the Soviet decent to the free world is a 
dual one. There is a military threat, but there is 
also the threat of internal subversion. If the 
Soviets take over Europe, Asia, and Africa by 
internal subversion and other means short of war, 
our situation will be very serious, for we will be 
faced with a hostile world that would have its 
population unharmed and its industries and re- 
sources intact. Economic health of the free world 
is the best preventive against this eventuality. 
We must therefore be concerned not only with the 
military strength of our allies but with economic 
stocngth as well. That is why this program must 
be concerned with both military ok economic as- 
sistance, depending partly on the areas of the 
world involved. The amounts requested for eco- 
nomic assistance are small compared to what is 
required for military aid, but they represent just 
as sound an investment in our security. 

A third point to be noted is that the mutual- 
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security program is global in scope. Any pro- 
gram concerned primarily with security in the Far 
East, or in Europe, or in any other area would be 
dangerous. You will notice that while the overall 
program is smaller than last year, we are request- 
ing a larger amount than in the past for the Far 
East, reflecting our decision that we must give in- 
creasing emphasis to that area. 


Long-Range Nature of the Struggle 


Fourth, this program takes account of the fact 
that we are not faced with a sudden emergency sit- 
uation, which will somehow miraculously disap- 
pear and permit us to relax our efforts. Sudden 
and spasmodic efforts threaten to upset the eco- 
nomic health of both ourselves and our allies, and 
I do not need to remind you that without sound 
economies here at home and among our allies the 
success of our whole effort will be thrown into 
jeopardy. The planning which went into this 
program is based on our recognition of the long- 
range nature of the struggle with which we are 
faced. 

I would like now to turn to some of the specific 
areas of the world in order to point up the specific 
problems we are facing and the role of the mutual- 
security program in meeting those problems. 

For Europe, we have requested just about half 
of the total of the program. Practically all of 
this sum is for military assistance. Why is there 
such emphasis on military aid for Europe? 

The reason lies in certain inescapable facts 
which show how completely our security is bound 
up inthat of Europe. Take, for example, the two 
basic commodities, coal and steel. Today we and 
our Nato allies have a three-to-one lead over the 
Soviet bloc in steel production. We have a five- 
to-two lead in the production of coal. If the 
Soviets took over Europe, they would be equal to 
us in steel production and would have a three-to- 
two advantage in coal production. The industrial 
strength which is our greatest single advantage 
would be completely wiped out. 

The serious consequences would not be confined 
to the industrial field. The nearly 300 million 
people of Western Europe are not only a huge 
source of military manpower; they also represent 
the largest single body of skilled workers in the 
world. Consider also the strategic advantages 
which the fall of Europe would give the Soviets. 
They would acquire the world’s largest and finest 
complex of airfields and seaports. 

I think that few will question the importance of 
Western Europe to our security. The question 
immediately before us is whether the $2,227,000,000 
in military assistance we are asking for is really 
necessary. or instance, it is natural to ask 
whether the Europeans are doing all they can to 
contribute to Nato, especially in the light of all 
we have done and are doing. It is also natural to 
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ask why military aid to Nato is needed when Nato 
already has a sizable force which reportedly can- 
not be much increased in size. 

It is true that we have already made a tremen- 
dous contribution to the buildup of Nato strength. 
Since the North Atlantic Treaty was signed, we 
have sent over 10 billion dollars worth of military 
and economic aid to Europe. It is natural to as 
what the Europeans have been doing during this 
period. They have spent for defense about 30 
billion dollars, and their annual defense budgets 
have more than doubled. This isa very significant 
effort, for their total resources as measured in 
terms of their gross national product are not much 
more than a third of ours, although the popula- 
tion is 50 million larger. 


NATO Forces Not Yet Adequate 


It is frequently said that no further U. S. mili- 
tary aid to Nato is necessary because NaTo now 
has a sizable force and there is little chance of its 
being further built up. It is true that the force 
available to Nato today is a sizable one, especially 
when compared with the virtually nonexistent 
forces of 3 years ago. But these forces are not yet 
adequate. They must be further strengthened, in 
both quality and quantity, before the security of 
both Europe and the United States can be assured. 

This fact was clearly recognized at the Nato 
Council meeting in April, when it was agreed that 
Nato must continue to increase its strength? But 
at that meeting we came face to face with the fact 
that the Nato countries had just about reached 
the upper limit of their ability to maintain the 
past rapid rate in the buildup of forces, while at 
the same time improving the quality of their exist- 
ing forces. The strain on the economies of both 
ourselves and our European allies was becoming 
too great. Therefore, rather than continue ex- 
hausting our resources and sacrificing quality in 
a too-rapid buildup, it was agreed to undertake 
a more gradual an steady buildup, while at the 
same time placing greater emphasis on improving 
the equipment and combat-readiness of existing 
forces. 

Thus there has been no decision to “abandon” 
Nato or to cut back the Nato program. We have 
only shifted to a more rational and realistic plan 
of action which will give us the maximum of de- 
fense within the limits imposed by our resources. 
Our program for the coming year calls for a 
moderate increase in the size of Nato forces and 
a considerable improvement in the quality of 
forces now in being. It is for this essential pur- 
pose that the military-assistance funds have been 
requested. 

A major problem in our sy program con- 
cerns European unity. The Congress has long 


recognized the importance of European unity to 


*Ibid., May 11, 1953, p. 673. 











the success of our efforts to build strength in 
Europe and has encouraged action in this field. 
A great deal has been accomplished by the Euro- 
peans to date, but I would be the first to admit that 
much remains to be accomplished. As you know, 
the most important step to be taken toward unity 
today is entry into force of the European Defense 
Community (Epc) treaty, which was developed 
by the Europeans themselves as a means to bring 
about a German contribution to the defense of 
Western Europe. It is natural that the parlia- 
ments would want to give careful and thorough 
consideration to a treaty which calls upon them 
to surrender sovereignty over their own national- 
defense establishments. However, the need for 
the Epc is so great that we can hope that the 
parliaments will overcome their natural reluctance 
and soon vote for the treaty. It is all the more 
important because a prime purpose of Soviet 
policy in Europe is to prevent and disrupt progress 
toward unity. 

There are other European countries which re- 
ceive assistance under the program. We now have 
under negotiation with Spain agreements concern- 
ing economic and technical assistance, military 
assistance, and base rights. When these agree- 
ments are completed, Spain will be eligible to 
receive assistance and participate in the mutual- 
defense program. Yugoslavia, which broke with 
the Cominform in 1948, is a recipient of both mili- 
tary and economic assistance and makes its con- 
tribution to the defense of Western Europe. 
Austria is a recipient of a considerably reduced 
amount of economic aid, which is still necessitated 
by the difficult position of that country, part of 
which is still under Soviet occupation. 


Tension in Near East and South Asia 


I would like to turn now to the area which I 
recently visited, the Near East and South Asia. 
The area is characterized by political tension and 
economic hardship, which present an open invita- 
tion to internal and external subversion. 

Our basic political problem in this vitally im- 
portant region is to improve the attitude of the 
Moslem States toward the Western democracies, 
including the United States, because our prestige 
in the area has been steadily declining since the 
war. It is also important for our security that 
Arab-Israel tensions be lessened and that the 
economy of the area be strengthened and stabilized. 

In order to attain our objectives, we must put 
greater emphasis on a regional approach to the 
problems of the area. For this reason we have 
prepared a “single package” program designed to 
lay emphasis on the need for the countries of the 
region to cooperate with each other and to marshal 
their resources collectively, wherever feasible. 

Because of the nature of the problems in this 
region, the program must necessarily place greater 
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emphasis on technical assistance and economic aid. 
The program calls for continuance at present 
levels of existing programs for technical assist- 
ance, maintenance of programs for refugees, and 
special regional economic assistance. @ con- 
sider these programs, although relatively small in 
dollar cost, to be vitally important in terms of 
their contribution to our security. 

We are also requesting funds for a limited 
military-assistance program which should make a 
significant contribution to the achievement of our 
basic objectives. It will contribute to internal 
security, will aid in promoting plans for peace 
between the Arab nations and Israel, and will 
assist in establishing a regional defense organiza- 
tion. 

The two nations of India and Pakistan, which 
make up the subcontinent of South Asia, have a 
combined population as large as that of China. 
They are free from Communist control, but the 
economic conditions in the area make political 
instability or Communist subversion a constant 
threat. Food production is the basic problem. 
Although 80 percent of the population is engaged 
in agriculture, actual production is appallingly 
low, with resulting wl wre and privation. 

Both India and Pakistan have shown initiative 
in undertaking programs for economic develop- 
ment, despite the very limited resources at their 
disposal. Economic progress is demanded by the 
people in these new nations and the survival of 
free governments in them depends on whether 
such progress will take place. It is important for 
us that these nations do continue along the path of 
free development, and it is worthwhile for us to 
help them through the assistance requested in this 
measure. 

I do not need to stress the importance of the Far 
East to our own security, or the seriousness of the 
threat in that area. The Communists are en- 
gaged in open aggression in Korea and Indochina. 
They are directly responsible for the continuing 
threats to the stability of virtually all of the other 
countries in the area. Economic weakness and 


political and social instability are a common de- 


nominator through most of the area. Hunger, 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy provide an open 
invitation to subversion. 


Increased Emphasis on Far East 


The increased emphasis on the Far East is 
clearly reflected in the fact that we are requesting 
substantially larger amounts for defense in the 
area than in the past. The direct aims of our 
programs are to help develop internal stability 
and strength and to develop the will and ability 
of the free nations of the area to remain free and 
to make an effective contribution to the collective 
security of the free world. 
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In Formosa a primary objective of our policy 
must be to strengthen the defenses of the island. 
Equally essential is it that we bolster the island’s 
economy. The support of a sizable military force 
and a population swollen with immigrants from 
the mainland has imposed severe economic drains. 
If Formosa can be made both militarily strong 
and economically healthy, it will exercise a power- 
ful attraction on mainland China. 

The situation in Indochina today represents 
one of the most serious present threats to the free 
world. Primary responsibility for the conduct of 
military operations rests upon France and the As- 
sociated States. Their manpower must do the 
fighting and they are bearing a large part of the 
costs of the military effort. But they are clearly 
incapable of bearing the entire cost. Our 
mutual-security program provides 400 million 
dollars for the support of the forces of France and 
the Associated States of Indochina and a program 
to provide military end items for the purpose of 
helping the French and Indochinese peoples re- 
duce this Communist pressure to manageable 
proportions. 

Japan is one of the prime targets of Commu- 
nist expansion in the Far East. Of all the far 
eastern nations, Japan possesses the most ad- 
vanced industry and the greatest reservoir of 
technical skills and commercial experience. She 
is in a position to contribute substantially to the 
strengthening of the security of the free nations 
of the Pacific and to the raising of living stand- 
ards in the area. Under the security treaty with 
Japan, it is expected that Japan will increasingly 
assume responsibility, within its economic capa- 
bilities for its own defense against aggression, di- 
rect and indirect. The forces envisaged are 
purely of a defensive nature, directed exclusively 
toward contributing to the defense and internal 
security of the Japanese homeland. 

The modest amounts requested for Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia are designed to help 
each of these countries meet their special prob- 
lems of development and security, while remain- 
ing free from the twin threats stemming from 
communism and instability. 

I turn now to the mutual-security program for 
Latin America. The Latin American countries 
are our good friends with whom we have had bene- 
ficial political and economic relations since the 
time when they, like the United States, were colo- 
nies of European powers. They have assumed 
with us collective responsibility for the defense 
of this hemisphere. Their strength and their 
weakness is a part of the strength and weakness 
of the hemisphere. 

The United States, in my opinion, has in the 
past too often failed to give proper attention to 
them. As you know, the President’s brother, Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, is now in South America on a 
good will, factfinding mission, the purpose of 
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which is to strengthen our ties with our sister 
republics. 


Military Aid Program in Latin America 


The mutual-security program for Latin Amer- 
ica for fiscal year 1954 would provide for the con- 
tinuation of the military-aid program,* which was 
initiated 2 years ago, and for the technical-coop- 
eration program which is now more than 10 years 
old in the area. The purpose of the military-aid 
program, as you know, is to provide in advance 
for the participation of Latin American armed 
force units in the protection of vital installations 
and lines of communication in this hemisphere. 
The sum requested for the well-established and 
highly valued technical-cooperation program is 
to help increase the economic strength of the hem- 
isphere by aypeenic ss economic productivity. The 
program is especially important at the present 
time, because a number of the Latin American 
countries are facing increased economic difficul- 
ties as a result of declining markets for some of 
the principal export products on which their econ- 
omies depend. The technical-cooperation pro- 
gram by contributing to economic and social sta- 
bility in Latin America is a very positive check 
on the spread of communism in the hemisphere. 

I want to conclude with some general remarks 
about the amount requested and its relationship 
to the present world situation. 

First, the amount the administration requested 
is $1,772,000,000 less than the amount originally 
requested by the previous administration and over 
$500 million less than the amount appropriated 
last year. I think that these substantial reduc- 
tions result in good part from the new and hard 
look which we have given our entire national- 
security program. I am frankly disappointed 
that the reductions could not have been larger. 
They are, however, in our view the maximum re- 
ductions which can be reconciled with the essen- 
tial security of the United States. As Secretary 
Humphrey * put it before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: “No one is more economy- 
minded than I am. . . . I just do not want econ- 
omy at the expense of security.” 

It is natural to question whether we can be at 
all certain as to specific amounts requested for 
mutual security in the light of the present fluid 
world situation. This is a very important ques- 
tion. I want to assure you that our policy is not 
frozen in a rigid inflexible pattern. We are con- 
stantly alert to any development which in the fu- 
ture will enable us to achieve our fundamental ob- 
jective of national security at less cost. We hope 
in fact that as other aspects of our policy succeed 
we will be able to reduce our expenditures on this 

. — a survey of this program, see ibid., Mar. 30, 1953, 

. 463. 
? 5 George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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part of our program. There are signs of unrest 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is too early to at- 
tempt with wisdom to make a determination as to 
the long-range meaning of these developments. 
Therefore, we should not now let down our guard. 

There is no clear evidence in the present situa- 
tion that the threat to our national security has 
basically diminished or that it will diminish in 
the foreseeable future. The Soviet Union con- 
tinues to be a totalitarian regime which controls 
the destinies of a third of mankind and which 
has at its disposal a vast and powerful military 
force. Nothing has happened to change that 
basic fact. The so-called “peace offensive” ap- 
pears to represent only a tactical shift, not a basic 
change in Soviet policies. Until real conditions 
for world peace have been firmly established, the 
only sure course for us is to move calmly and 
steadily forward in building free-world strength. 
The funds requested for the mutual-security pro- 
gram provide the means for carrying out this task, 
so vital to our national security. 

In stressing the importance of the mutual- 
security program to our national security, I do not 
mean to imply that this Committee should not 
examine the program very carefully and very 
critically. To do so is your right and duty, and 
it is also your right and duty to eliminate funds 
for any items which you do not feel to be essen- 
tial, in spite of what the witnesses may say. All 
I really want to do is to restate for emphasis some- 
thing that I know will be the case, whether or not 
I say it: That this Committee be guided in its 
work by a full awareness of the importance of this 
program to our essential national-security 
interests. 


Report on Escape Clauses 
in Trade Agreements 


Message of the President to the Congress * 


Pursuant to the provisions of subsection (6) of 
section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82nd Congress), I hereby 
submit to the Congress a report on the inclusion 
of escape clauses in existing trade agreements. 

This detailed report was prepared for me by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. 

Dwient D. EiseNHOWER 


THe Wurtre Hovss, July 9, 1953. 





*+H. doc. 205, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
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Report on Trade Agreement Escape Clauses (Pur- 
suant to the Provisions of Sec. 6 (b) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951) 


Section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 reads as follows: 


(a) No reduction in any rate of duty, or binding of any 
existing customs or excise treatment, or other concession 
hereafter proclaimed under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, shall be permitted to continue in 
effect when the product on which the concession has been 
granted is, as a result, in whole or in part, of the duty 
or other customs treatment reflecting such concession, 
being imported into the United States in such increased 
quantities, either actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. 

(b) The President, as soon as practicable, shall take 
such action as may be necessary to bring trade agreements 
heretofore entered into under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, into conformity with the policy 
established in subsection (a) of this section. 

On or before January 10, 1952, and every six months 
thereafter, the President shall report to the Congress on 
the action taken by him under this subsection. 


The reports of July 10, 1952? and January 10, 
1953 * referred to discussions then in progress be- 
tween the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Ecuador with regard to the 
existing trade agreement, including the possibility 
of inserting an escape clause in the agreement. In 
1952 the Government of Ecuador was informed 
that it would be necessary to amend the trade 
agreement to include an escape clause. The dis- 
cussions with Ecuador are continuing. 

The Trade Agreements Committee believes it is 
still not practicable, for the reasons given in the 
report on escape clauses of July 10, 1952, to ap- 
proach the Governments of El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras with respect to the insertion 
of the escape clause in the trade agreements with 
those countries. These reasons as stated in the 
report of July 10, 1952 are: 


Many of the products on which the United States 
granted concessions in these agreements are on the free 
list, and none of them is likely to be produced in the 
United States in commercial quantities. The dutiable 
products on which concessions were granted by the United 
States are largely tropical products, imports of most of 
which result in no, or negligible, competition with United 
States producers, whereas a relatively high proportion of 
the concessions granted by the other countries are on 
products which compete with their domestic production. 
Furthermore, the Trade Agreements Committee was con- 
vinced that an attempt to secure the escape clause at this 
time would probably lead to the renegotiation of the 
agreements with these countries and result in a less satis- 
factory situation than now exists. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that all of these three 
agreements are already subject to unilateral termination, 
by the United States, on six months’ notice, pursuant to 
the requirements of the Trade Agreements Act. 

*_H. doc, 42, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 

* H. doc. 54, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


} Tue Wuire Hovss, June 27, 1953. 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
an agreement between the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
signed at Bonn on June 3, 1953, concerning the 
application of the treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and consular rights between the United States of 
America and Germany, signed at Washington on 
December 8, 1923, as amended. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the texts of related notes exchanged at 
Washington, June 2, 1953, and the report by the 
Secretary of State with respect to the agreement 
and related notes. 





Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM 
SECRETARY DULLES 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 22, 1953. 


The PresipEnrT, 


The White House: 


I have the honor to submit to you, with a view 
to the transmission thereof to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification, an agreement 
between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, signed at Bonn on 
June 3, 1953, concerning the application of the 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights between the United States of America and 
Germany, signed at Washington on December 8, 
1923, as amended. In addition, there are sub- 
mitted herewith the texts of related notes ex- 
changed at Washington, June 2, 1953, which it is 
recommended be transmitted to the Senate for its 
information. 
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Senate Receives Agreement Concerning Application 





As a result of hostilities between the United 
States and Germany during World War II, and 
of actions taken by the occupying powers after 
the cessation of hostilities, the status of the 1923 
treaty, as amended, has been somewhat uncertain. 
The Government of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
deemed it desirable to clarify the status of the 
treaty, pending the conclusion of a more modern 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, as 
an important step toward the normalization of 
relations between the two countries. The agree- 
ment signed at Bonn on June 3, 1953, is designed 
to accomplish this purpose. 

The agreement (art. I) will restore to full force 
and effect, on and after the entry into force of the 
agreement, the provisions of the 1923 treaty, as 
amended (44 Stat. 2132, 49 Stat. 3258), as they 
existed prior to the outbreak of hostilities between 
the United States and Germany. On the German 
side, the restoration will apply (art. IV) to the 
territory of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and of the western sectors of Berlin. The agree- 
ment (art. II) clarifies the meaning of article 
XIX of the treaty of 1923 in respect of the right 
of either party to acquire, in the territory of the 
other, property for governmental (other than 
military) purposes. Article [II of the agreement 
provides a modern security escape clause and safe- 
guards the status of the United States and its 
personnel in Germany. The agreement of both 
parties to commence negotiations for a new treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation is set 
forth in article V. The final article (art. V1) 
provides for ratification of the agreement, entry 
into force on the day of exchange of ratifications, 
and termination by either party on 6 months’ 
notice. 

By a note deted June 2, 1953, the Government 
of the United States gave notice, in accordance 
with the provisions of article XX XI of the 1923 
treaty, of intention to modify that treaty by omit- 
ting article VI thereof which deals with the sub- 
ject of military service. This note was acknowl- 
edged by a note from the Diplomatic Mission of 
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the Federal Republic dated June 2, 1953. Accord- 
ingly, article VI of the 1923 treaty will cease to 
have any force or effect 1 year from the date of the 
aforementioned United States note. The words 
in article I of the present agreement— 


insofar as either High Contracting Party may not have 
heretofore notified the other Party in accordance with 
Article XXXI of the aforesaid Treaty an intention to 
modify or omit any of its Articles— 


were inserted for the sole purpose of recognizing 
the notification contained in the aforementioned 
United States note. No other such notifications 
have been given by either party. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Joun Foster DULLeEs. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT SIGNED AT BONN ON 
JUNE 3, 1953 


The United States of America and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, desirous of strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship existing between them and of placing their relations 
on a normal and stable basis as soon as possible, have 
resolved as a step toward that end to restore to full force 
and effect, except as otherwise provided in the following 
Articles, the provisions of the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Consular Rights between the United States of 
America and Germany signed at Washington, December 
8, 1923, as amended, as a provisional measure pending the 
conclusion of a more comprehensive, modern treaty or 
treaties for such purposes, and have, through their duly 
authorized representatives, agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The provisions of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights between the United States of America 
and Germany signed at Washington December 8, 1923, as 
amended by an exchange of notes dated March 19 and 
May 21, 1925, and the agreement signed at Washington 
June 3, 1935, shall be applied and be considered fully oper- 
ative between the United States of America and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany on and after the effective date 
of the present agreement insofar as either High Contract- 
ing Party may not have heretofore notified the other Party 
in accordance with Article XXXI of the aforesaid Treaty 
an intention to modify or omit any of its Articles, and 
except as otherwise provided in the following Articles, 
without prejudice to the previous status of any provisions 
of the aforesaid Treaty which may have remained opera- 
tive or may have again become operative at any time since 
the outbreak of hostilities between the United States of 
America and Germany. 


ARTICLE II 


In accordance with the intent of Article XIX of the 
aforesaid Treaty, that Article is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following: 


The Government of either Party may, in the territory 
of the other, acquire, own, lease for any period of time, 
or otherwise hold and occupy, such lands, buildings, 
and appurtenances as may be necessary and appropriate 
for governmental, other than military, purposes. If 
under the local law the permission of the local authori- 
ties must be obtained as a prerequisite to any such ac- 
quiring or holding, such permission shall be given on 
request. 
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ARTICLE III 


None of the provisions of the present agreement or of 
the aforesaid Treaty shall be considered as affecting in 
any way (1) the rights or obligations of either Party 
in respect of measures to safeguard essential security 
interests or (2) the status of the United States of Amer- 
ica and its personnel in Germany. Until the effective 
date of the Conventions signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952? 
the provisions of legislation, regulations or directives 
which may be in effect by virtue of the status in Germany 
of the United States of America shall prevail over any 
inconsistent provisions of the present agreement or of 
the aforesaid Treaty ; and thereafter the provisions of the 
said Conventions, and of any other related agreements 
that have been or may be entered into, shall so prevail 
in case of any such inconsistency. 


ARTICLE IV 


Pending the peaceful reunification of Germany, the 
German territory to which the aforesaid Treaty shall be 
applied and considered fully operative shall be understood 
to comprise all areas of land, water and air over which 
the Federal Republic of Germany exercises jurisdiction. 
The present agreement shall also enter into force, and the 
aforesaid Treaty shall be applied and considered fully 
operative, in the area of Berlin (West) when the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany furnishes the 
Government of the United States of America a notification 
that all legal procedures in Berlin necessary therefor have 
been complied with. 


ARTICLE V 


It is agreed that negotiations for a new treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation shall be entered 
into without delay. 

ARTICLE VI 


1. The present agreement shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Washington as 
soon as possible. 

2. The present agreement shall enter into force on the 
day of exchange of ratifications. 

3. Either Party may terminate the present agreement 
by giving six months’ written notice to the other Party. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective duly authorized 
representatives have signed the present agreement. 

DONE in duplicate, in the English and German lan- 
guages, both equally authentic, at Bonn, this third day 
of June, one thousand nine hundred fifty three. 


For the United States of America: 
JAMES B. CoNANT 


For the Federal Republic of Germany : 
ADENAUER 


Mr. Conant Given Personal Title 
of Ambassador 


The White House announced on June 29 that the Presi- 
dent has given the personal title of Ambassador to James 
B. Conant, the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany. This 
step has been taken in recognition of the developing rela- 
tions between the United States and the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the return of Germany to the family of 
free and equal nations. For the time being, Ambassador 
Conant will continue his position as High Commissioner, 
but the U.S. Government looks forward with anticipation 
to the disappearance of this function as soon as the other 
states concerned have completed the process of ratifying 
the contractual agreements and the European Defense 
Treaty. 


*For a summary of the German contractual agree- 
ments, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 888. 
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Another new release in the unique documentary series Foreign 
Relations of the United States 


1935, Volume IV 


The American Republics 


Documents included record: 

The end of hostilities in the Chaco War between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. (One of the difficulties was to secure a proper ar- 
rangement for the exchange of prisoners of war.) 

The end of the dispute between Colombia and Peru over 
Leticia. 

The reestablishment of diplomatic relations between Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. 

The conclusion of reciprocal trade agreements by the United 
States with Brazil, Colombia, Haiti, and Honduras; and pre- 
liminary work toward similar agreements with eight other 
countries. 

Agrarian and oil interests of American citizens in Mexico. 

Continued political unrest in Nicaragua. 

The Brazilian Government’s receipt of a message from its 
Ambassador in Tokyo: “A rather alarming picture of Japanese 
preparation for eventual hostilities with the United States”; 
and its assurance to the United States of “whole-hearted Bra- 
zilian support and cooperation” in case of an emergency. 

This volume (Ixxxix, 988 pp.) was compiled in the Division of 
Historical Policy Research, Department of State. It may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4 a copy. 





copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1935, Volume IV, The American Republics. 





